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The Long Road of Personalism begins a much needed treat- 
ment of a neglected development within Personalistic thought. 
Relatively speaking too many studies of Personalism emphasize 
only a small group of thinkers and a narrow range of systems. The 
Editor here and in later contributions calls attention particularly 
to the French tradition of Personalism. 


When men are conscious of social and governmental structure, 
reflection upon what M. Whitcomb Hess suggests in Democracy and 
the Dogma of Freedom merits consideration. The author writes 
from Athens, Ohio. 


Professor Neal W. Klausner teaches philosophy at Redlands 
University, California. Some traditional misunderstandings and 
prejudices against the study of philosophy may be removed by the 
reading of Concerning Some Objections to Philosophy. 


Prayer ina Night of Storm by Harold Carew is uttered particu- 
larly for our readers who may not be permitted to live in the land 
of eternal sun. 


The treatment of Beauty, Individuality and Personality by 
Paul Weiss of Bryn Mawr betrays originality and will be of interest 
to lovers of nature and Eastern as well as Western art. 


Professor Edward Thomas Ramsdell of Vanderbilt University 
might well have made his readers aware of a wider range of 
thinkers and doctrines in The Perfectionism of Personalistic Ethics. 


Two Paths to the Good Life are clearly set forth by Bernard 
Eugene Meland of Pomona College, California. Some would quar- 
rel with Professor Meland in his exaltation of art over morals. 


The problem faced in Thomas Lyle Collins’ treatment of Free- 
dom and Necessity in the Divine Comedy is ever old and new. 
Lovers of Dante especially will examine the evidence here presented 


carefully. Professor Collins writes from Oklahoma University 
Oklahoma. 
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LOVE AND PUNISHMENT 
An Unreported Conversation Between 
Virgil and Dante 


Dante and Virgil have reached Malebolge— 
that section of the Inferno farthest from the 
Everlasting Light. Here they discover Satan 
frozen in the Sea of Ice. 

Dante: Fearsome descent by which we have 
arrived. 

Virgil: A pass which never yet a living person 
left. 

Dante (gazing in horror): Why are these 
dreadful shapes transfixed in ice? 

ipa Virgil: These are the traitors; chief of whom 

a Beelzebub himself. 

we Ts ZS. Dante: But how comports this punishment with 

Re TY oe Eternal Love? 

Le ea: Virgil: ’Tis just the sinned against should have 

Wa 


is 

i >) an advocate. 

a ae Be Dante: But why this horrid penalty? Why not 

N 4 2 << oblivion? 

J Nirgil: Chief of all horrors is the living soul 

Of its own foulness wrought to what it 
chose. 
Dost thou not see how each congeals 
himself 

By very virtue of his deeds?: 

This cold, the atmosphere 

Made possible by colder hearts 

Which unrestrained would foster fouler acts: 

The heart so bent on violence 

Grows adamantine toward Eternal Love. 

Unchecked in crime, repentance cannot grow, 

For violence only violence can know. 

And so we have restraint in love, 

Restraint and punishment without hate. 

Love were not love were it not also just, 

Nor can it turn deaf ear 

To cries of martyrs from beneath the throne 

Lest all the world turn wrong, 

And men forget the difference twixt wrong and right, 

And human eyes behold no more the stars. Rickie 


THE LONG ROAD OF PERSONALISM 
By THE EDITOR 


T has been quite the custom among American Person- 
alists to assume that Personalism is a distinctly and 
original American development in philosophy. Except in 
a superficial way nothing could be farther from the truth. 
It is a fact, so far as the name is concerned that American 
philosophy could lay some claim to the first use of this title 
in a distinctive way but even this is disputable. For proof 
we should probably have to resort to Bronson Alcott who 
thus named his brand of theism as early perhaps as 1867. 
The term had already been used rather casually by the 
German Schliermacher, and Jacobi had been called a Per- 
sonalist by Goethe. Four issues of a journal by that name 
had been put forth in Germany. The title was formally 
adopted as the designation of a philosophic system by 
Renouvier, the French philosopher and teacher of William 
James at least by 1901, by Mary Whiton Calkins in 1906, 
and by Borden Parker Browne in 1908.’ 

If we have a mind to doctrines and philosophic mean- 
ings we shall discover personalistic assumptions as early 
as the beginnings of philosophy and a fairly complete mod- 
ern development both in German and French thought for 
a full century and a half. In so long a line of growth we 
should expect many diverse improvisations on the main 
theme, and inasmuch as every philosopher hopes to present 
some new variation and to attach to it his own special title, 
we should be prepared for an astounding number of names 
for systems that in essential features agree. 

Thus the personalistic system has at various times 


1The word Personalism first achieved Dictionarial or Encyclopaedic standing in Vol- 
ume IX of the Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics in 1915 in an article by 
the author of this sketch. 
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been designated as Voluntarism; the Philosophy of Free- 
dom; of Effort; of Probability; of Contingency; of Con- 
tinuity; of Idées Forces; of Change; Spiritual Realism ; 
Transcendental Empiricism, Personal Idealism; Human- 
ism; Vitalism; Activism; Personal Realism, and Personal- 
ism. Personalism seems destined to become the most pop- 
ular of these terms and to be used for the various types. 


There are in general two distinct tendencies shown in 
the thinkers of this school according to whether their in- 
terests rest primarily with epistemology, the theory of 
thought or with metaphysics, the theory of reality. The 
latter group may be said to be the more thorough-going 
personalists because a theory of thought implies and can- 
not avoid certain metaphysical assumptions, such as the 
intelligible nature of the world. 


A distinctive characteristic of personalistic thought is 
to be found in its theistic standpoint as opposed both to 
pantheism and to deism. It holds that all reality is in some 
sense personal; that there are only persons and what they 
create; that personality is self-conscious and self-directive 
both in finite individuals and in a supreme creative Intel- 
ligence which is the world-ground and source of all reality. 


In this way Personalism bases its theory of knowledge, 
for since the world of things springs from an intelligent 
source it must of necessity be intelligible to all normal 
minds, and human perceptions are true. 


Logically it is pragmatic and holds that life is more im- 
portant and more convincing than any verbal form of ex- 
pression, that reality is forever bursting the bonds of fixed 
meanings or verbal pronouncements. Ethically it holds to 
the way of freedom, maintaining that without freedom 
there can be no moral character. Since it looks on moral 
character as the supreme creative achievement it assumes 
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the risk of evil and error to be justified by the outcome in 
moral character and freedom. 


The cosmic order, being personal is also ethical and the 
moral mandates are written into the nature of things. The 
moral laws are held to be as inexorable in their outworking 
as any other laws of nature. They cannot be abrogated nor 
evaded and can be escaped only in the sense of moral re- 
creation on the part of the person, in the same sense that 
a lower law of nature may be overcome by resort to a higher, 
as for instance when by means of the siphon the pressure 
of the atmosphere causes water “to run up hill.” Values 
are thus given a standing in the nature of things as certain 
and as direct as that of natural or physical phenomena. 

Aesthetically Personalism maintains the cosmic and 
personal character of the forms of beauty to which normal 
personality can respond and in which it can find pleasure 
and self-expression because of an inherent harmony be- 
tween persons and things. Bergson has expressed this 
view in an essay quoted in the introduction to a re-publica- 
tion of Ravaisson’s L’ Habitude. 


The whole philosophy of M. Ravaisson .. . derives 
from the idea that art is a metaphysical form, 
that metaphysics is a reflection on art, and that it 
is intuition itself, diversely used which makes the 
profound philosopher and the great artist.’ 
Religiously, Personalism is theistic, holding that the 
person can reach highest self-expression only in finding 
fullest harmony with the nature of things. This completest 
self-realization can come only by the subjugation of ab- 
normal, selfish, and individualistic interests, or in the sub- 
limation of all interests to the highest and supreme values 


2“Toute la philosophie de M. Ravaisson,” dit-il, “dérive de cette idée que l’art est une 
métaphysique figurée, que la métaphysique est une réflexion sur Part,;- et que c’est 
la méme intuition, diversement utilisée, qui fait le philosophe profond et le grand 
artiste.’ Introduction to L’Habitude par Ravaisson. Jean Baruzi, 1927. Pp. xxxii, 
XxXiii. 
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of life. Ravaisson, the French personalist, expressed this in 
the phrase, “to simplify one’s self.” 

Since Personalism has been known as the philosophy 
of freedom it has at various points of its development taken 
on certain social and political aspects which should also 
be mentioned. To Personalism, personality is the supreme 
value. Society then should be so organized as to present 
every person the best possible opportunity for self-develop- 
ment, physically, mentally, and spiritually, since the per- 
son is the supreme essence of democracy and hostile to 
totalitarianisms of every sort. 

Psychologically, Personalism opposes all mechanistic 
and behavioristic assumptions with its doctrine of free- 
dom. The person is held to be creative and most real in his 
creativity. There is then a point which external influences 
cannot altogether determine and which provides for that 
element of novelty and originality in human affairs which 
is a fact inexplicable by any mechanical theory. 

Scientifically, Personalism is in strictest accord with 
the newest development of science as it breaks with the 
mechanistic materialistic theory now so completely abro- 
gated by scientific leaders. It looks upon evolution, not as 
the mechanical result of the action of outside forces but as 
a true e-volution, a development from within, of a teleolog- 
ical or purposive nature of which human intelligence and 
moral achievement are so far the highest expressions known 
to us. This inner functioning of cell and atom toward an 
evolutionary end, it holds is not an argument for denial 
of the existence of a Supreme Creative Purpose or God but 
the best sustaining natural evidence for that existence. 

The existence of this supreme Creative Intelligence is 
called for in the creative process, since that process implies 
duration and permanence in purposive effort. Thus the 
supreme Intelligence, or Force, must be not only immanent 
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in atom, cell, and process but also must transcend its cre- 
ation. But immanence and transcendence are found only 
in what we call a person, that is, a self-referring subject 
of experience that does not pass with its experiences. Since 
_ the creative power itself partakes in this double role it 
must be held to be in the highest sense personal—the su- 
preme creative Reality. In this highest sense then person- 
ality is of the very essence of being, the supremely real. 

It cannot of course be maintained that all personalists 
would subscribe to all parts of this credo, but each point 
mentioned has been held by some personalist and this state- 
ment may provide a touchstone from which to evaluate in- 
dividual deviations and differences. 

Actually some type of personalistic thought appears in 
connection with every system of theism. Frequently per- 
sonalistic assumptions are concealed under the terms Abso- 
lute and Infinite. That is, these terms in strict meaning 
imply that which is unconditioned, unlimited and unrelated. 
Practically many absolutists speak of the Absolute as if it 
were a person. There seems an inherent tendency in human 
thought to personify every individual thing or object sen- 
sate or insensate. This is called the anthropomorphizing 
tendency and it is practiced in our scientific imagination, 
our concept of natural law, as surely as it is in our phil- 
osophy and our theology. 

The trend toward naming the qualities of personality 
as the ultimate reality began at least as early as Heraclitus 
(586-470 B.C.) who affirmed reason as the fundamentally 
real because it alone had the power to differentiate itself 
from the objective world and from its own experiences. To 
him “man’s own character is his daemon” (Frag. 119), and 
he asserts the Logos to be the enduring principle of perman- 
ence in a world of change. 

These personalistic elements appear also in the cos- 
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mogony of Anaxagoras (500-430 B.C.) who gave philos- 
ophy an anthropocentric trend by affirming that mind is 
the foundation of existence, the force which arranges and 
guides (Fr. 12). To Protagoras (480-410 B.C.) this differ- 
entiating capacity became the basis of all knowledge and 
science and was expressed in the famous dictum “Man is 
the measure of all things: of things that are, that they are; 
of things that are not, that they are not.” 


The resurgence of personalistic ideas in the history of 
western thought has been rather significantly connected 
with certain historical crises. These crises have borne re- 
curring similarities. It is as if man is forever bending him- 
self upon the building of well-defined governmental, social, 
institutional, intellectual or religious systems in his efforts 
after stability and progress. As these outer structures 
have proved illusory or have failed to achieve expected re- 
sults he has each time been driven back upon his own per- 
sonal resources. He has from time to time been called upon 
to take account of human nature itself and of those values 
which are perennial because they are a common function 
of personality. 


Such an age faced Socrates. The skepticism and relativ- 
ism to which the Sophists had given wide circulation and 
credence threatened the destruction of the moral order it- 
self. His discovery and conviction was of the cosmic and 
personal nature of moral value. It was cosmic in the sense 
that the moral order was seen as a part of the nature of 
things, and that it was witnessed by an inner light which 
illuminated every soul. It was personal in that it was the 
duty and privilege of every man through his own person- 
ality to arrive directly at the truth without the intervention 
of priest, potentate or institution. The moral stimulus of 
the Socratic conviction saved the wreckage of the Greek 
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culture by enabling it to pass into the heritage of Rome 
through the development and progress of Stoicism. At the 
Same time it had a modifying and restraining influence on 
_ the Epicurean and other schools of thought. It formed the 
background of the tradition of justice behind Roman law 
and the doctrine that every person was entitled to unpre- 
judiced treatment in the courts. 

When the Roman Empire was breaking up it appeared 
again that the institutions through which men had hoped 
for centuries to establish a world order were about to dis- 
solve and carry with them the great amenities of civiliza- 
_ tion. At that juncture Augustine was led to seek within, 
_ the unfailing sources of order and life. These he found in 
_ the indubitable truth which is revealed in and to each per- 
sonality. The legal and external bulwarks which the Em- 
_ pire had built might fall but this only disclosed to him that 
inner nature of man which could build an even stronger 
structure of society on the foundation of the moral and 
spiritual convictions of the person. Out of the strength of 
this inner conviction he drew the conception of The City of 
God. This concept of Augustine became the leading light 
of the so-called Dark Ages. In conjunction with Boéthius’ 
doctrine of personality as the supreme value we find these 
ideas sufficiently commanding and uniting to turn back 
the tides of Moslem invasion, to subdue tribal and national- 
istic tendencies to a common order of thought and action, 
and to inaugurate the democratic movements which re- 
sulted in the rise of democracy, the building of the universi- 
ties and which found aesthetic expression in the Gothic 
architecture. The movement toward Personalism was fur- 
ther accentuated and clarified by Thomas Aquinas who de- 
toured the Moslem intellectual conquest into personalistic 
channels through a new interpretation of Aristotle’s indi- 
vidualism. He thus unwittingly prepared the way for the 
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Protestant Reformation and by the rescue of Aristotle from 
atheistic hands made possible the coming of a hitherto 
interdicted scientific inquiry. These various crises in 
western history furnish convincing evidence of the ways 
by which institutions fail and fall when, no longer serving 
as a means to democracy, they are taken as ends. Accepted 
as an end in itself, the best institution in the world can but 
become an instrument to enslave the spirit of man. As his 
best dreams fail or turn to disillusionment, man can only 
seek again the permanencies which dwell within the human 
spirit to find the sources and inspiration for a new order. 

In view of these facts history may in a very true sense 
be expected to repeat itself. Our machine age has looked to 
mechanism and organization to bring it peace and self- 
realization. As when in the past it has come to depend on 
outer defences instead of the inner it finds the whole struc- 
ture it has ordered so carefully, faced with possible destruc- 
tion. As it is forced by circumstance to reconsider its 
whole situation it can only save itself as in the past by 
turning anew to the inner resources of the spirit. Herein 
lie the opportunities of a personalistic system to furnish 
light and leading for the future as a living philosophy. In 
a later issue of THE PERSONALIST an account will be given 
of the diverse modern developments of Personalism. 


(To be continued) 


DEMOCRACY AND THE DOGMA OF 
FREEDOM 


By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


“Confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty in law.” 
—America the Beautiful 


ONTRARY to the notion of some self-styled lib- 
erals who maintain that a government’s lack of 
dogmas makes it democratic, a democracy above all other 
governmental forms represents the deliberate establish- 
ment of clearly defined truths. Our limited, representative, 
constitutional system is the work of men who had the 
courage plus the opportunity to put to the test their high 
political convictions. Not one of them—stalwart old icono- 
clasts that they were politically—would agree with some of 
their present posterity that if a majority of Americans 
want communism or fascism they have the right to bring 
either of them to political existence. 

It is true that Jefferson said once that even monarch- 
ists should be allowed to “stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated when reason is left free to combat”; but it is to 
be noted that this tolerance comes second to the “monu- 
ment” status of monarchists under the egis of democratic 
principles. The basis of democratic authority as opposed 
to that of a military autocracy in either of its two present 
forms, communism and fascism, is scientific. It represents 
our best insight into the ways and means of conducting 
state affairs. “Though the free American,” wrote Marg- 
aret Fuller in the last century, “so often feels himself free, 
like the Roman, only to pamper his appetites and his indol- 
ence through the misery of his fellow-beings, still it is not 
in vain that the verbal statement has been made, ‘All men 
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are born free and equal’.” Ours is an honor system among 
governments. If we have faltered in our task of promot- 
ing the general welfare perhaps it is because we have not 
been dogmatic enough about what democracy’s business is: 
that the “content of the governed” be the basis of political 
rule. 

The significance of rule by consent is profound; it de- 
mands that all policies be correct from the standpoint of 
humanitarian science for it refers not to what the governed 
may ignorantly think they want but what they would 
freely choose if they had the knowledge. The submission 
of the multitudes may be through fear or conventionality, 
or both; but to the end that reason alone shall be recog- 
nized as justifying the ruler’s demands we have made ed- 
ucation universally compulsory. Compelling citizens to be 
educated shows a positive interference with their lives. 
Overt consent was lacking on this fundamental policy 
when it was made a law; but so confident were the law- 
makers of the justice of this move that consent was looked 
to as a product of that very education. Our aim in democ- 
racy in a word is to unite the governors and the governed 
in one determinant—the Right. 

That early political scientist, Confucius, on being asked 
what should be the first thing done by anyone entrusted 
with the rule of a state, replied succinctly, “The rectifica- 
tion of names.” Though this seemed beside the point to his 
associates the wise man of ancient China made it the cen- 
tral theory of his doctrine. Good government, he insisted, 
follows from the ruler being the ruler and the subject 
being just that. For it was only the good man who was 
fit to rule just as it was only the good citizens who were 
obedient. The very naturalness with which authority is 
obeyed was witness enough to the Sage that it is based on 
the right: ‘““Not more surely does the grass bend before the 
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wind than the masses yield to the will of those above them.” 
Confucius, of course, was not concerned with individual 
freedom as the underlying principle of government. That 
concern, according to Hegel who claimed to follow the 
French thinker on this point, was first voiced by Rousseau. 
What Confucius was attesting was the governmental prin- 
ciple postulated in modern times by the Hegelian, Bosan- 
quet—that the “real” will is essentially and universally 
good. 

If the concept of freedom is to mean anything in gov- 
ernment it is not only that the rule is one of laws rather 
than men but also that the laws reflect the situations to 
which they are applied. To limit the formulation of poli- 
cies to able persons has always been the mark of the true 
democracy. A government in which each person has a voice, 
under present conditions, is inferior to an out and out 
tyranny. Individual freedom is denied to an even greater 
extent under a rabble rule than in absolutism. How can the 
voice of the wise man be heard in a Babel confusion of 
tongues? The true liberal in holding mere authoritarian- 
ism invalid does not fall into the companion error of giving 
all men’s notions an equal status. Elsewhere I have said 
that unregulated behavior is no more desirable in speech 
than in other forms of conduct; and the mere right of free 
speech in a democracy in no way provides against the 
danger of having ignorance in authority. The one basis of 
authority for democracy is that of the truth; and its dis- 
covery is not to be held back at the command of one man or 
of many men. 

Freedom as a definite aspect of democracy, then, is the 
freedom of the truth, the truth that makes free. We rejoice 
that with us free speech means something more than a mere 
choice of synonyms by which we may paraphrase what our 
rulers have told us is permitted as governmental principles. 
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But our liberty is primarily “a brother’s right to freedom” 
which will give him, too, the necessary atmosphere for the 
life of the mind which is beyond the law itself—not in the 
sense of abrogating it but as administrator. Such freedom 
is literally an escape from ignorance. 


II 

More than all else our great dogma of freedom indicates 
the value extended by democracy to the individual. The 
modern totalitarian state whose arbiters give individuals a 
subsidiary rank represents a delusion as old as human his- 
tory and one that has vitiated speculative philosophy no 
less than political reasoning. Exponents of certain theories 
of value analogize if they do not identify social systems — 
with value systems holding that individuals are parts of 
the social order in just the same way that a value is part 
of a value order. The fallacy in this reasoning is not im- 
mediately apparent since the ranking of objects under some 
rule or other is inveterate in reason itself; but the truth is 
that neither the ranking of individuals under some ruling 
pattern nor the ranking of values in some special system 
is intelligible as a judgment of value. Each represents a 
mistaking of subsumption or place in a system for the value 
under consideration. For the subsumption of values in a 
hierarchy has to do only incidentally with intrinsic worth; 
it is, in brief, just for convenience of reference and not for 
giving a true account of their nature that values are ever 
arranged in systems. Indispensable as the idea of system is 
for mechanized or abstract science it overreaches itself for 
philosophy and is to be constantly qualified as an abstrac- 
tion. And wherever it is admitted that values are relative 
to individuals on the psychological side it follows that 
individuals are themselves beyond anyone’s valuing in a 
social order but must do their own valuing. For, logically, 
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values are constituents of individuality and may be dis- 
tinguished from the persons who embody them only as ab- 
stractions or qualities of personality. What else did Plato 
mean by his doctrine of reminiscence but that values may 
be understood only in living continuums of personal mem- 
ory? 

When the inhabitants of a country are agreed more or 
less on fundamental social, educational, and political prin- 
ciples such agreement is rightly called “national.” But 
there is no national mind any more than there is a race 
mind. A summary of political history with reference to 
developing governmental forms shows that it is always 
some individual who reaches the high ethical insight and 
that state organization flourishes to the extent that his 
ideas are shared. Society is no individual made up of 
various minds but its unity is community. The idea of 
freedom as a communal value is a late political develop- 
ment but it explains the earlier truths of absolutism and 
anarchy alike. For what political philosophy has always 
looked for under whatever guise it took was such coopera- 
tion between governor and governed as would insure the 
highest personal happiness. This is as true in Aristotle’s 
politics where he held that some persons are naturally 
slavish and could be content in no other condition as in that 
of John Elof Boodin who holds that there are social minds 
whose control determines how safe life is to be for human 
beings. 

While any form of organization may be likened to the 
organicism of living structures (naturally enough since 
we understand biological organisms through spiritualiz- 
ing them after the manner of communities with each mem- 
ber a self-determining force) the analogy when pressed 
politically is pernicious. The literal interpretation of a 
commonwealth as a self-moving entity shifts individual 
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responsibilities to an indeterminable central “mind.” For 
though a physical organism may be compared to a social 
group the analogy is not reversible. St. Paul’s metaphor 
for Christian community—the body-members harmony— 
is highly poetic and paradoxical. Its thesis was developed 
according to the theory that the more feeble the member 
the more necessary it was to the whole and that “less hon- 
orable” meant “more abundant honor.” Each member of 
that community, in actuality, had “the mind of Christ.” 
And, that being understood, the parts most insignificant 
physically became through their very weakness more es- 
sential than the strong members qua physically strong. 
An organism, that is, may be ideally understood by hold- 
ing it comparable to a community of individuals whose wills 
are all good, and in whom thought and action are alike 
_perfected, but the actual community is a far different 
matter. 

But whatever is true of Christian community the polit- 
ical ruler does not take his authority from an individual 
“social mind.” Good government does not come about 
through an identification of two wills as would be the case 
if the individual citizen’s mind stood as a lesser unity be- 
fore (inside or outside) another more inclusive mind- 
entity. So long as society is held to represent a supra-in- 
dividual that long will there be blind confusion between the 
goals of citizens and governmental groups. Appreciation 
of the worth of the thing willed dominates the will in a 
government by laws rather than by men. Political au- 
thority, in other words, is not grounded in something held 
the “real’’ or the “social” will; nor is political obedience an 
expression of submissive personal wills to group dictates. 
Men’s wills are chameleon-like things and they take their 
quality from what is willed which means that a dirempted 
will—on the one hand social and on the other hand individu- 
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al—is impossible. Both group authority and individual 
obedience are secondary to the manifest good of the shared 
ideas. The basis of democratic rule, consequently, is, like 
the basis of obedience, subservient to the individually known 
truth of the policies acted on in unison. 


III 

In setting forth the conditions for his ideal state Plato 
presupposed a “natural” inequality of intelligence among 
the citizens. Law-making was therefore for the wisest, 
the Guardians. Democracy no less than autocracy, how- 
ever, must take account of the “natural” inequality of in- 
telligence. But in democracy the living source of justice is 
appealed to directly. Thus the stress on personal freedom 
is a prime requisite. Dr. Etienne Gilson said at the Har- 
vard tercentenary commemoration that there was a funda- 
mental soundness in the medieval theory that the only con- 
ceivable form of democracy is theocracy. For the source 
of truth and spiritual solidarity as well is witnessed in the 
governmental principle that recognizes man’s rudimentary 
relation to the living Spirit behind all laws. 

The Rousseau social contract ideal was an advance 
over that of the ancients’ wise ruler or rulers since it gave 
due recognition both to personality as a supreme value 
and to justice as an actuality in the universe. Might not 
human nature be trusted too? Lincoln Steffens who was 
present at the inception of the new Russia described the 
first Soviet assembly as a sort of pageant of the historical 
development of human government out of chaos. The first 
law passed by that untutored mob was against capital pun- 
ishment; the second was to prohibit wars. Rousseau’s cry 
“Petournons a la nature’ seemed justified by the sane con- 
cerned action of those Russian peasants. But the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat was not long in pyramiding into the 
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dictatorship of one man; and the eighteenth-century French 
philosopher’s own countrymen had shown just one hundred 
and twenty-five years earlier that the primitive virtues of 
the masses are not enough. 


Rousseau’s Contrat social needed bolstering by sterner 
stuff than the tenuous volonté de tous. And Immanuel Kant 
was the philosopher for the purpose. If his intellectual un- 
derpinning for his political doctrines was so solid that it 
remains unmoved as a guidepost for governmental ethics, 
both national and international, it is because Kant ground- 
ed law as well as morals in the nature or essence of man. 
It had been Rousseau’s error no less than Hobbes’ to hold 
laws man-made artifices to check individual liberty where 
it conflicted with the native freedom of other individuals 
to the point of chaos. Opposing Hobbes’ notion that Levia- 
than might compel law and order by its very size on reason- 
able no less than moral grounds, Kant also substantiated 
Rousseau’s naive trust in human nature. For he showed 
that even in such a system as Hobbes proposed no limitation 
of freedom was actually involved; on the contrary, political 
right is invoked to insure a more abundant freedom. 


In Kant’s justification of Rousseau’s deep insight the 
external law is seen substantially internal both as an actu- 
ality and as a potentiality—an essential in a human society 
representing intellects in various stages of development. 
For this Kant shows himself a supreme political philoso- 
pher. For the great presupposition of democracy is that, 
though all men are not capable of pronouncing on their own 
needs, such capacity is to be universalized. And the con- 
sent of the governed is the public goal of the statesman and 
the educator whose own earned freedom lights up the need 
of others for this atmosphere of growth and enjoyment of 
life. When Browning answered a nineteenth-century Brit- 
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ish questionnaire asking why he was a liberal he replied 
with another question: 


All that I am now, all I hope to be— 

Whence comes it save from fortune setting free 
Body and soul the purpose to pursue 

God traced for both? ... 


Another British poet, the late Irish patriot-seer A. E., saw 
as one the ethical, religious and political aims of men. “We 
shall never scale the Heavens,” he wrote in his book, The 
Candle of Vision; “and religions, be they ever so holy, will 
never open the gates to us, unless we are able mightily to 
open them for ourselves and enter as the strong spirit that 
cannot be denied. This power might cry of itself to us: 


My kinsmen are they, beauty, wisdom, love; 

But without me are none may dare to climb 

To the Ancestral Light that glows above 
Its mirrored lights in Time. 


King I have been and foe in ages past. 

None may escape me. I am foe until 

There shall be for the spirit forged at last 
The high unshakable will. 


But this will has its being if not its origin in such free men 
as the truth makes free and not elsewhere. 


CONSIDERING SOME OBJECTIONS 
TO PHILOSOPHY 
By NEAL W. KLAUSNER 


HILOSOPHY and philosophers sometimes meet ill- 
treatment in the form of contemptuous indifference or 
sceptical tolerance. This is not a pleasant state of affairs, 
for philosophers like other men like to feel themselves im- 
portant. They are accustomed to being called names, but 
it is not the mere personal affront that hurts or is resented. 
It is rather the fact that the indifference and opposition 
mean the opponent is missing something of great value. 
And no philosopher likes to see values wasted. 

This paper sets out to do nothing more profound than 
to consider again, (for it has been done before) whether the 
objections to philosophy are based on misunderstandings. 
It assumes that philosophy is a legitimate human enter- 
prise; legitimate in the sense that it is a reflective process 
in which men ought to engage because it brings significant 
rewards and values to their lives. 

If we examine the kinds of objections frequently made 
against philosophy we may be led to revise whatever 
erroneous opinions are held concerning this field. First a 
comment or two about the term “philosophy”. It is used 
sometimes to mean anyone’s personal reflection about life 
and the cosmos irrespective of the techniques and methods 
employed to reach conclusions. This is not the meaning 
we are now considering. The “plain man’s view” is often 
interesting, perhaps inspiring, and may even be true, but 
it is not philosophy. There is frequently too much honor 
and high regard paid to the philosophy of the “common 
man”. What we find really is an incoherent hodge-podge 
of superstition, magic, uncritical belief, or a series of noble 
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statements firmly believed, whose connection is not logical 
but sentimental. There may, of course, be different de- 
grees of critical, that is, logical rigor, but for the most 
part the “common man” is not endowed with the interest, 
time, or capacity to follow an argument wherever it leads, 
or to stay with a proposition long enough to work out 
all its implications. G. K. Chesterton and William James 
declared that any man’s philosophy was the most import- 
ant feature about him. If one is renting a room it is more 
significant for one to know the landlady’s philosophy than 
the price of the room. If one is a general it will be of 
greater value for one to know the enemy’s philosophy than 
his numbers. But granting the maximum of truth or good 
Sense in such statements, it is nevertheless not the case 
that anyone who happens to be intellectually puzzled or to 
accept certain judgments as true, or who even calls him- 
self a philosopher, is one. Certainly not every man who 
spades his garden is a horticulturalist, nor are all who polish 
their spectacles optometrists. Neither is it true that any- 
one who assents to propositions of various sorts is a meta- 
physician. I am in no sense belittling those who are not 
philosophers, nor do I mean that whatever work they per- 
form, physical or mental, is inferior to, or a lower order 
than the labour of a philosopher. The belief that the phil- 
osopher is “initiated into something far higher than what 
the common herd possesses” is, as the great English phil- 
osopher Bradley has said, a doctrine which rests on a de- 
plorable error: 

the superstition that the mere intellect is the high- 

est side of our nature, and the false idea that in 

the intellectual world work done on higher sub- 

jects is for that reason higher work. Certainly 

the life of one man, in comparison with that of 


another, may be fuller of the Divine, or again, 
may realize it with an intenser consciousness ; 
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but there is no calling or pursuit which is a pri- 
vate road to the Deity. And assuredly the way 
through speculation upon ultimate truths, though 
distinct and legitimate, is not superior to others. 
There is no sin, however prone to it the philoso- 
pher may be, which philosophy can justify as 
little as spiritual pride.’ 
We shall mean by the term philosophy, then, a highly 
critical and creative intellectual effort which, as Whitehead 
says, is the “endeavor to frame a coherent, logical, neces- 
sary system of general ideas in terms of which every ele- 
ment of our experience can be interpreted.’” 

Let us look now at the objections so frequently made 
against philosophy. Searcely any of them are new. Most 
of them are so ancient and common they seem to represent 
traditional attitudes held by the opponents of speculative 
philosophy. One might think this means that the objec- 
tions are thus proved valid and that it is the persistent 
stubborness of philosophers which keeps them flogging dead 
horses. This is a misconception. The effort of criticism is 
easier than the effort of comprehension. And not all who 
enjoy raising a voice in opposition are willing to give 
an equivalent degree of attention to understanding. No 
philosopher, moreover, hopes for a day when all objec- 
tions cease. He knows well that it is often only under the 
stimulus of sharp criticism that the elusive end of truth 
is envisioned. Some objections, however, are merely mis- 
understandings. It is to the advantage of all to restore or 
attain understanding. With this in mind let us examine 
the objections which in each case we will try to answer. 

1. First it is claimed that the task of the philosopher 
is impossible. This objection takes two different forms. 
The first simply says that no man is sufficiently endowed 
to be a philosopher. It is too much to expect of any one 


1 Appearance and Reality, F. H. Bradley. 8th. Imp. 1925 6- 
2 Process and Reality, A. N. Whitehead, 1930, p, “ vee 
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mind so thorough a grasp of so vast a field demanded by 
the ends philosophers seek. The world is too complex and 
man’s life span too short for any appreciable progress to 
be made in the direction of complete mastery of all fields. 
Aristotle, perhaps, came nearest to such an achievement, 
but it is no longer possible. In reply to this criticism the 
philosopher may humbly admit the enormity and seeming 
impossibility of his task. He knows only too well the com- 
paratively meager equipment he brings for the solution 
of his problems. But no thinker worthy of the name, really 
regards this as a sufficient cause for the cessation of re- 
flection. Man is fallible, prone to error, and often unwise. 
Nevertheless, if he has any philosophy in him he strives to 
overcome his deficiencies and reach reasonable conclusions 
about the perplexities he encounters. These questions, he 
feels, have a point, are not meaningless, and he simply 
cannot turn from them. 

Moreover it is easy to over-estimate the difficulty. Let 
us admit that few, if any, can master all the details of all 
fields of knowledge. The philosopher, however, does not 
aspire to such an end—even if it were feasible. It is the 
“first principles”, the major assumptions, for which he 
searches, and these may be understood without a vast 
accumulation of the particular instances which illustrate 
the principles. He does not, of course, decry details. They 
are mastered to whatever extent is possible. But they are 
not regarded as the end of persistent reflection. 

Even more important is the dependence of the philoso- 
pher on the researches in other fields, e.g. science. The 
more generalized science becomes the more it approxi- 
mates first principles, and these may become objects of 
philosophical interest and scrutiny. There is increasing 
evidence that science and philosophy recognize their mu- 
tual and similar problems and that intellectual cooperation 
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will lead to some measure of truthful statement. Whether 
or not Kant is right, that there is in man a natural meta- 
physical curiosity, at least it seems to be the case that 
where a philosophical interest is present, the impossibility 
of reaching final truth is no serious deterrent. 

The second form of this objection declares that philoso- 
phy is futile not merely because man is ill-equipped, but 
because in the nature of things no knowledge about any- 
thing is possible. Knowledge, it is said, is an illusion. We 
can never get beyond appearances to the real. The en- 
deavor to do so is not merely hopeless, it is literally im- 
possible. Such a view in its philosophical extension is 
called scepticism. I do not propose now to engage in a 
prolonged refutation of this position. There is no doubt 
that the sceptic has a strong fortress which many phil- 
osophers think is not subject to rational, that is, logical 
defeat. The difficulty of maintaining scepticism, as San- 
tayana says, is not so much logical as it is biological or 
sociological. In the same vein C. A. Strong said that the 
consequence of constant doubt is forbearance to act. Any 
sceptic with the courage of his convictions would desist 
from acting as if things were real—he would simply stop 
living. One must admit with the sceptic that error and 
illusion dog our steps and harass us at every turn; that the 
fragmentariness of our knowledge is, in our less rational 
moments, discouraging if not appalling. We are unable to 
get all perspectives at once or to grasp all data simultan- 
eously. But this simply means that we must be willing to 
wager on our partial knowledge and take the risk involved 
in those unexplored areas which may be relevant to the 
issue. The fundamental assumption here is that though 
our knowledge is partial and incomplete, it is veridical, 
that is, true to reality. If this is a type of faith, it is 
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nevertheless the best we have and is a far cry from mere 
credulity. I prefer to call it a critical or logical faith. 

Scepticism, however, as an attitude rather than a 
theory of knowledge, performs a genuinely serviceable 
and significant function in philosophy. I have found no 
finer statement of this than Santayana’s: 


... Scepticism is an exercise not a life; it is a disci- 
pline fit to purify the mind of prejudice and ren- 
der it all the more apt, when the time comes, to 
believe and to act wisely; and meantime the pure 
sceptic need take no offense at the multiplicity of 
images that crowd upon him, if he is scrupulous 
not to trust them and to assert nothing at their 
prompting. Scepticism is the chastity of the in- 
tellect, and it is shameful to surrender it too soon 
or to the first comer: there is nobility in preserv- 
ing it coolly and proudly through a long youth, un- 
til at last in the ripeness of instinct and discretion, 
it can be safely exchanged for fidelity and happi- 
ness." 

2. The second objection to philosophy is expressed in 
the charge that it is unprogressive. Philosophers are never 
in agreement—so states the accusation—and the history 
of philosophy is merely the narrative of abandoned sys- 
tems. It is frequently felt that philosophers engage in 
nothing more serious than an everlasting controversy 
where each is primarily moved by a desire to expound and 
elaborate his personal viewpoints and prejudices with a 
high disregard for and even contempt of an opposite the- 
ory. Now there are certain obvious replies to this charge. 
For example, one may show that the history of science or 
religion, is not marked by continuous and general unan- 
imity of opinion. Here too may be found the cerements of 
discarded theories tracing the intellectual bewilderment 
of the past. But it would perhaps be better to challenge 
the presupposition of the original charge and consider its 


° Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 69-70. 
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validity. This presupposition is that difference of opinion 
is proof of unprogressiveness. Such a premise is neither 
fair nor true. The value of any subject is not determined 
by unanimity of belief concerning it. It is well known that 
new ideas emerge which are the direct result of the stimu- 
lus of conflicting views. It would be disastrous, and philoso- 
phy would stagnate if all minds united in unfertile acqui- 


~ escence. 


Furthermore, it may be said, that there is overstate- 
ment of the disagreement in philosophy. Evidence of agree- 
ment may be obtained by reading the cooperative volumes 
written by philosophers who were able to agree upon funda- 
mental assumptions. True, there are not too many such col- 
laborations, but they do constitute a denial of the common- 
place that philosophers never agree. Finally, let it be said 
that philosophy marches. Its abandoned systems may be 
found weak but certainly not worthless. And while no one 
regrets more deeply the failure to reach wider agreement 
than the philosopher, nevertheless, he does not regard this 
a serious obstacle to his ends. Facts, of course, dictate, but 
interpretation invites the lover of rational possibilities. 

3. Another widespread objection to philosophy is its 
language, which is thought to be uncritical, obscure, and 
ambiguous. It is interesting to note that the protest often 
comes from the philosophers themselves. They are prob- 
ably more aware of this pitfall than the non-philosophical 
objector. From the days of the Greek geniuses to the pres- 
ent, philosophers have sought to forge a language which 
will say clearly just what they think. It is no easy task to 
capture the passing thought in a relatively permanent and 
imperfect expression. Sometimes language says more, at 
other times less, than is meant. One must, if he desires 
the philosophers’ role, be able and willing, to revise, to 
restate, to make ever sharper distinctions in language lest 
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the fleeting idea become distorted and thereby fail to com- 
municate the intended meaning. There is no doubt that 
some thinkers express their philosophies more clearly than 
others and, of course, clarity and preciseness are high vir- 
tues. But failure to achieve this in all instances does not 
warrant a general condemnation of philosophy. Moreover, 
there is this to be said: many of the protests arise from 
minds unwilling to subject themselves to the discipline 
necessary for understanding. Philosophy, no less than sci- 
ence, employs a formal vocabulary, and familiarity with 
this glossary facilitates thinking and reduces excessive 
effort. Intellectual fairness should grant to the philosopher 
the same freedom the scientist demands in the use of terms 
more or less technical in nature. 


In reality, then, this objection is superficial. It holds 
for all orders of communicable knowledge, and not speci- 
fically for philosophy. Let us say it serves as a caveat and 
is so recognized by philosophers, who, being fallible men, 
may lapse from vigilance. 

4. A further discontent with philosophy declares that 
it is unrelated to life and has no practical worth, except 
perhaps its psychological or emotional value, arising when 
a mind derives affective satisfaction from its excursions 
into so-called profundities. The world, it is said, needs 
men of action, who provide those tangible evidences of the 
good life. Speculative philosophy is unable to do this, and 
is therefore barren and useless, except as a momentary 
diversion. That it may be such is illustrated in a report 
of the New York Times, of January 25, 1914. The account 
read as follows: 


Prof. Bergson’s lectures in philosophy at the 
Collége de France are becoming one of the social 
functions of Paris, with the result of an amusing 
conflict in the lecture hall between the society 
dilettanti for whom philosophy is the present 
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mode, and the students who attend the lectures as 
part of their course for a degree. Before the time 
fixed for a lecture every seat is usually taken by 
the society women, who, because the university 1S 
a national one, cannot be excluded. The bona-fide 
students cannot come early on account of other 
lectures. Already there have been several scuf- 
fles in consequence. Maurice Croiset, the head of 
the college has made fruitless appeals to the smart 
set which refuses to be deprived of its new diver- 
sion. A protest is now being made to the press.° 


What defense may the philosopher offer against this 
indictment? Is his subject aloof from life’s forum? and his 
questions irrelevant to crucial issues? Here one must ask, 
What is meant by crucial issues? Certainly what is com- 
monly regarded as the practical life, e.g. fixing door-bells, 
inventing telephones, making profits, begetting children, 
and all similar projects, may be important, but they do 
not satisfy all human needs. Man needs facts—let there 
be no question about that—but man also needs ideas. In 
any investigation, in any attempt to meet the tyrannous 
demands of actualities, both ideas and facts, theory and 
practice, are necessary. The gifts of speculative philoso- 
phy, as Whitehead says, 


are insight and foresight, and a sense of the worth 

of life, in short, that sense of importance which 
nerves all civilized effort. Mankind can flourish in 

the lower stages of life with merely barbaric 
flashes of thought, but when civilization culmin- 
ates, the absence of a coordinating philosophy of 

life spread throughout the community spells de- 
cadence, boredom, and the slackening of effort.’ 
Philosophy must teach us to avoid dogmatism by sus- 


pending final judgment until facts and information are 
in; it instills a dispassionate concern for truth in prefer- 
ence to wish-thinking; it seeks to save men from fanati- 
cism. Philosophy tries to hold before men and clarify high 


: Quoted in Societal Evolution, A. G. Keller, 1931, p. 70. 
Adventures of Ideas, A. N. Whitehead, 1937, p. 125. 
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ends which they might serve with increasing regard for 
the contemplative or rational life. Are these aims imprac- 
tical and divorced from human living? Only a very short- 
sighted thinker would affirm it. “Philosophy” so it has 
been charged, “bakes no bread”. To this we need only 
reply, “Man does not live by bread alone.” 

5. It is sometimes averred, in more or less mild de- 
rision, that philosophy is uncritical, that its subject-mat- 
ter is only half thought out, that its warmed-over ideas are 
defended by a sophistical technique of hair-splitting, and 
that it ends too easily in an emotionally toned mysticism 
which may be religiously satisfying but hardly logically 
rigorous or empirically accurate. One who thinks in this 
way of philosophy has scarcely any acquaintance with the 
history of ideas—else the charge would never arise. It is 
frequently very amusing to hear some lesser voice scoff 
at what are called the “fancies” of philosophy, forgetful of 
the intellectual honesty of Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hume, Royce, James, and 
Whitehead, to mention only a few philosophers of western 
civilization. To accuse these thinkers of sophistry is like 
taxing the Man of Nazareth with insincerity. Within the 
limits of human reason they sought to give answers to 
meaningful questions. If we know now that some of these 
answers are weak, or perhaps, in the light of new discov- 
eries, untrue, this in no way should obscure or detract from 
their contributions. Their failures, as well as their suc- 
cesses, are for us a great advantage. 

Moreover, not all philosophy ends in mysticism, nor is 
all mysticism uncritical. Mysticism may be one kind of 
philosophy, and it may be more or less the rational view 
of a rational man. But when one says that all philosophy 
ends in mysticism, thereby seeking to disparage both areas, 
one lacks a knowledge of the history of thought, of the 
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meaning of terms, and displays an unscientific impatience 
toward unfamiliar realms. The philosopher is critical, or 
tries to be, of his methods and his results. He aims at co- 
herency and consistency. He seeks a ground in facts, he 
suspends judgment, he is cautious, but he is also coura- 
geous, believing that until propositions are offered for con- 
sideration to other minds, there can be no winnowing of 
truth from the chaff of disordered wish-thinking. 

6. The last objection I shall mention and deal with 
very briefly. It is sometimes said that philosophy is psy- 
chologically bad because its resultant is a loss of faith; 
that is, it produces restless, uneasy minds, which no longer 
feel at home in the world; it brings either dread and anxiety 
that cherished values are in jeopardy, or a kind of moral 
cowardice expressed in the eat-drink-and-be-merry-for-to- 
morrow-we-die-attitude. Such opposition to philosophy is 
easily met. In the first place a study of the history of 
philosophy will serve to disprove that great thinkers suffer 
from “metaphysical pathos” and intimidation. Almost al- 
ways they have been exuberant believers; few, if any, knew 
psychological instability or defeat arising from an exhaust- 
ed catalogue of beliefs. In the second place, uneasiness 
about beliefs is merely a stage in intellectual growth. 
Maturity is reached when one side is able to revise or dis- 
card a favored proposition without thinking that the world 
is thereby shaken. In the third instance, it is simply not 
true that the critical examination of principles and beliefs 
necessarily means their weakening. A belief which cannot 
endure the questions of an inquiring mind is too unstable 
to deserve survival. It should be unwelcome in any phil- 
osophy. On the other hand, beliefs which, submitted to the 
tests of reason and verification seem to hold together may 
be courageously proclaimed. Philosophy is not a psycholog- 
ical sickness. On the contrary it is one way to sanity. 
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Aristotle said philosophy begins in wonder. Perhaps 
at the final turn it may end there. But the wonder need not 
be adolescent awe, or an indifferent perplexity. Rather it 
may arise from our sober acknowledgment that while we 
are not the self-sufficient authors of all that is, we are 
nevertheless, not condemned to unreason and ignorance; 
that we are blessed with the instruments of discovery, the 
disuse of which is not only intellectual but moral failure. 


PRAYER IN A NIGHT OF STORM 
By HAROLD CAREW 


Lord, guard this little house of mine 
And keep it warm; 

Lord, guard all houses everywhere 
Against the storm. 


Be with all travelers, 
Guide ships across the saas, 
Watch where wild creatures dwell, 
“Even the least of these.’ 


Be Thou where men despair, 
Aid those in sore distress, 

Walk with the wanderers 
Hungry and shelterless. 


Comfort the sorrowing, 

Give hope where men retreat, 
Lift up the faint in heart, 

Guide Thou the stumbler’s feet. 


Guard men when duty calls, 

Help them where duty leads; 
Give ease to beds of pain, 

Strength for tomorrow’s needs. 


Lord, Father, guard each house tonight 
And keep it warm; 

Protect Thy children everywhere 
Against the storm. 


BEAUTY, INDIVIDUALITY AND 
PERSONALITY 


By PAUL WEISS 


ACH living being, plant, animal or man, is an in- 

dividual, unique, unduplicatable and unrepeatable. 
It manifests something of that uniqueness in the body that 
it vitalizes. It is a free thing that has broken through the 
rigid confines of the non-living and allowed itself to be 
somewhat restrained within a rather fixed and stable 
mould. Each submits to and controls its body and environ- 
ment to some extent in the act of making itself public. As 
a result it thereby obtains a definiteness it did not have 
before, and new instruments enabling it to adventure with 
greater effect in the future; while its body and environ- 
ment thereby obtain new powers, functions and meanings. 
Each loses something at the same time, the former some 
of its flexibility, the latter some of its independence. But 
as a living being is better than a corpse, and a strong and 
healthy being better than a weak and ineffective one, the 
gain far exceeds the loss. 

All men fail occasionaliy to discern the individuality 
of other men, particularly when the acquaintance is brief 
and far from intimate. They fail even more signally in 
connection with animals, sometimes even when they live 
with them throughout the year. But they fail most com- 
pletely when they turn to plants. The failure is more 
evident in our part of the world than in the east. For 
the westerner any primrose is just a primrose, to be an 
oak is to be merely other than an elm. The oriental, on 
the other hand, though no different in intrinsic human 
nature, and apparently possessed of just as little insight 
into the nature of strangers and foreigners, occasionally 
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shows in his art that he is much more subtle and appreci- 
ative of the inward nature of the lower living things than 
we are. The oriental artist brings out the individuality of 
plants and animals with a clarity and surety our artists 
seem never to have learned or cared to acquire. 

It is hard at first to see why this should be so. Our 
main tradition, it has often been said, is one which stresses 
the value and worth of the individual, which insists that 
the real world is made up of many independent and equally 
ultimate things. The main tradition of the East, on the 
other hand, is even more evidently one that holds that 
every specific entity is unreal and that nothing exists but 
some one all-encompassing spirit. One would therefore 
expect that our art would be peopled by individuals, each 
exhibiting a unique spirit, and theirs by objects which had 
no meaning or value in themselves. The fact that this 
does not often occur indicates that we have misinterpreted 
the character of our own tradition, and that oriental art 
constitutes a serious challenge to theirs. 

Our tradition does not actually encourage a belief that 
there are any individuals in nature. It stresses instead 
the belief that many things have similar insides and that 
they are to be distinguished only by virtue of some external 
circumstance, such as place, time or pressure exerted. It 
is for that reason we are so prone to atomism, statistics, 
probability theories and sciences of classification. 

This tendency is supported, not overthrown, by the 
fact that it is of the essence of our religions to affirm that 
each human being is a unique individual, for their in- 
dividuality is held by these religions to be due, not to some 
intrinsic power that they possess as natural beings, but 
to the presence within them of divinely created souls. Both 
those who hold to this belief in the supernatural source of 
man’s individuality and those who abandon it are inclined 
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to agree that no thing other than man is a real individual. 

Those who abandon the view that only men are indi- 
viduals tend either in the direction of putting man on the 
level with things, or of making man an exception in the 
affairs of nature. The materialists, communists and fascists 
do the one and deny that each man is an individual, im- 
portant in his own right. The pragmatists, humanists and 
democrats do the other, and hold that man alone is at once 
an individual and a natural being. The one is more con- 
sistent but has less of the truth; the other is less consistent 
and thereby holds on to part of the truth. The one rightly 
refuses to look at man as though he were made of other 
than natural stuff, or as a privileged object in nature. The 
other rightly refuses to hold that the fact that man has a 
natural origin conflicts with the fact that he is an individ- 
ual. Both fail to affirm that each man, animal and plant 
is a natural living thing and yet an individual, because 
all of them share a common tendency to think that living 
things are by nature merely distinct, acquiring individu- 
ality only by accident or miracle. 

The orientals, like the materialists, attempt to deal with 
man in the same terms that they use with reference to 
other things. But instead of supposing that the substance 
of things is physical, they think of it as spiritual, and 
instead of supposing that things in the natural world are 
independent and ultimate, they hold that they are appear- 
ances, sustained and enlivened by a single spirit which 
alone is real. The oriental attempts to reach this spirit. 
To do this he must take his start in nature, for that is 
where he is. He must then somehow get beyond nature, 
for that is where the spirit is. This he can attempt in 
one of two ways. He can try to abstract from every spe- 
cific trait of the things he knows. But this method forces 
him to give up every limited meaning and term, and ends 
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With a conception so abstract that it is beyond all grasp 
and expression. The other method is mystical and most 
effectively communicated in art. The spirit which the 
artist seeks is supposed to be present in the things he sees. 
He tries to cut behind the supposed appearances to the 
reality he takes to lie within and behind. But instead of 
reaching the ultimate spirit, the oriental artist finds that 
what he grasps is a spirit which conforms to the shape of 
the thing in and through which it is discerned. That spirit 
is the individuality of the living thing. He falls short of 
his goal but thereby attains a result all of us envy. Thus, 
while the art of the West fails to express the individuality 
of lower living things because it conforms so closely to the 
traditions of its civilization, the art of the East succeeds 
much more because it fails to justify the tradition which 
nourished it. 

Western art is more successful with men and with 
inanimate things; eastern art, with living things below 
the level of man. The western artist believes in the ulti- 
mate reality of individual men and is content to portray 
what he discerns in them. The eastern artist, because he 
believes that men are not ultimately real, is discontented 
with what he discovers and is inclined to pervert and 
modify what he most clearly sees. The western artist does 
not believe that the inanimate things in nature have a 
spiritual base, and portrays the blind material nature of 
their being with fidelity ; the eastern artist thinks that even 
inanimate things are sustained by the ultimate spirit and 
is inclined to look at them as degenerate living things. The 
easterner, in searching for something deeper than the ani- 
mal or plant, obtains a grasp of them which he otherwise 
would be unable to obtain; (he is thus able to portray the 
nature of animals and plants with brilliance). 

We must combine in our philosophy the western artists’ 
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insight into man with the eastern artists insight into other 
living things. 

A plant is an individual living thing, expressing itself 
spontaneously and unpredictably within a definitely struc- 
tured body. That body confines and limits part of the 
spontaneous vitality which is expressed within it, thereby 
determining some of the functions it will thereafter per- 
form. By being constrained from the first by somewhat the 
same kind of body, and by being affected by somewhat the 
same environmental conditions, each oak, despite the fact 
that it still continues to express itself in its own way and 
with its own rhythm, expresses itself within a somewhat 
common mould. It is because the oak grows from an acorn 
which confines part of the life which sustains it, that an 
oak, despite its individuality and multiple spontaneous and 
unpredictable expressions, has functions and shapes similar 
to those possessed by other oaks, and different from those 
possessed by elms. 

The oaks which most clearly contrast with all others 
are those which have had a world to combat and at maturity 
possess a thoroughly structured and stabilized vitality 
which they continue to charge with spontaneous and un- 
predictable individual expressions. The well-tended oak 
becomes an oak too effortlessly and is not, therefore, 
prompted to express much of its individuality in the well 
organized body that it vitalizes. The stunted oak, on the 
other hand, has too much with which to contend and has 
too little unharnessed energy that it can now exhibit in 
its outward form. The one, like anything pampered, is 
hardly an individual; it is almost an instance of a kind 
instead, expressing but a modicum of its inward freedom 
within a common mould. The other, like anything frus- 
trated, is hardly a kind of thing, but more an individual 
turned inside out, having allowed too much of its individu- 
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ality to be spent in mastering the body that it has. The 
one allows too much of its individuality to sleep, the other, 
brings too much of it within external confines. A prop- 
erly matured plant is neither the one nor the other. It has 
the structure and retains the freshness of the well-tended, 
and makes the effort and attains the stability of the stunt- 
ed. It is not only a vigorous illustration of its kind, but 
an individual freely and energetically expressing itself, in 
novel ways, within a public frame. Only such a plant is 
truly beautiful, exhibiting an individual spontaneity in a 
living structure which reflects a career of successful strug- 
gle. 

Though each plant has individuality, only those which 
have matured with difficulty and still reveal in their lustre, 
their foliage, their texture and their organization a fresh- 
ness and unpredictable spontaneity, are truly beautiful, 
possessed of the highest degree of individuality possible to 
a plant. An immature tree may be said to be pretty. It is 
not beautiful for not enough of its individuality has been 
stabilized. An old tree may be said to be interesting. It is 
not beautiful because too much of its individuality is con- 
ditioned and limited by the experiences it has undergone. 
The one is too unrestrained, unorganized, not externalized 
enough; the other is over-conditioned, unable to make much 
difference to the state it has already achieved, having too 
little remaining internal flexibility. Only at the point of 
maximum maturity is the plant at its most beautiful, at 
once free and constrained, an unpredictable individual and 
a stabilized individuality, young but mature, old but still 
vigorous. 

The oaks of the western artist are too much like the oaks 
of the horticulturist, possessing too little of the novel and 
unpredictable. The oaks which intrigue our romanticists 
are rather too young, a little unconfined within the common 
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mould of oak. The oaks which appeal to the lovers of nature 
are most often too corrupt, with too much of their individu- 
ality expressed within a foreign medium. The oaks which 
appeal to our scientists for the most part are too old, with 
most of their individuality already delimited in the range 
and value of their spontaneous expressions. To see the full 
beauty of a tree they must learn from one another, for 
only together do they acknowledge that combination of 
freshness and monotony so characteristic of any vegetative 
beauty in nature. 

An animal, like a plant, charges its stabilized life, as 
caught within a more or less matured structure, with some 
degree of excess vitality. Because of the character of that 
vitality and the way it is exploited, one differs from others 
of the same kind in the texture and color of its skin and 
fur, and in the nature of its horns, spurs, and fangs. Their 
stabilized lives, when healthy and mature, are framed in 
bodies of harmonious proportion appropriate to their needs. 
Well-proportioned animals, however, still differ in the de- 
gree of grace they have, due to the manner in which their 
stabilized lives allow for the expression of an unexhausted 
individual vitality. The animal’s body at its best is a well- 
proportioned, graceful, organic whole. 

An animal, however, is more than this. Each has a 
rather stable temperament, characteristic of all others of 
the same kind, due to the nature of common habits acquired 
in order to adjust a common kind of body to variations in 
a common kind of environment. Cows are bovine, foxes 
foxy, and elephants elephantine. 

Each animal also has a mood, the individual manner 
in which its established habits are brought into play and 
combined. One cow, bovine though it be as any other, 
differs from every other cow in individual irritability, 
responsiveness, receptiveness to overtures, persistence, etc. 
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These moods can be encouraged to such a degree that the 
common nature of the animal is almost lost, as those who 
keep them as pets sometimes demonstrate. The individu- 
ality of some domestic cats is very hard to distinguish 
from their companion dogs. The mood can be so repressed, 
on the other hand, as circus trainers know, that the animal 
is hardly anything more than a moving piece of sculpture. 

The mood and temperament together constitute the 
character of the animal. It is patient, gentle, vicious, 
obstinate, friendly, crafty in an individual way within 
the habitual acts of its kind. A developed character, which 
contains and still allows for individual expression in a body 
of maximum grace and proportion, constitutes the beauty 
of the animal. To catch the beauty of the tiger we must see 
it not in repose nor when it is in a tigerish rage, but when 
it is about to spring as the circumstances warrant, with an 
individual lilt and matured dexterity. 

In the acts and body of a man one can discern a char- 
acter, and within this an individuality of a merely vegeta- 
tive kind. When a man is completely at rest, as in a deep 
and untroubled sleep, he most closely approaches the status 
of the plant, exhibiting primarily the way in which he has 
welded his free individuality within his common humanity. 
When awake and engaged in vital biological activities, he 
approaches more closely the status of the animal, acting out 
a temperament as sustained by an individual mood. A man, 
however, can never, even while in these states, attain the 
exact status of either a plant or an animal, for he is more 
than a mere individual and more than an individual with 
a character; he is a person as well. 

To be a person is to be able to express oneself in non- 
bodily ways—and one has a personality to the degree that 
one reveals that fact in the context of his body and his acts. 
A man digests, grows and reproduces in ways only anal- 
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ogous to that of a plant; his potencies are not potencies 
for these acts alone, for they could have been used for the 
production of thoughts and the enjoyment of ideals. A 
man in untroubled sleep is still a man, for though he then 
has no other than bodily activities, he is yet vitalized by a 
power which did not have to be expressed in the body in 
just that way. He is one who could have slept in a different 
way or could have been awake. A man who sleeps peace- 
fully is one who could have dreamt, schemed or hoped, or 
slept as one harrassed or suspicious. He could have slept 
aware of the fact that he must awaken at a certain time, 
or that he must be prepared to ward off an incipient danger. 

What is true of a man asleep is even more true of him 
as awake and mimicking the life of an animal. A man in 
anger is one who could have been angry in a different way, 
who could have hoped or believed, or could have converted 
a violent impulse into an attitude of righteous indignation. 
Though his individuality is largely caught within the pat- 
tern of bodily habits and structures, and though it pri- 
marily expresses its freedom by subjecting these stabilized 
patterns to individual variations and uses, it is at all times 
one which can assume another guise. 

The infant and the idiot are human, not animal. They 
too are persons, differing from mature, normal men pri- 
marily in the fact that they have been unable to stabilize 
much of their personalities within their bodies. Despite 
the signal results that might ensue by making careful 
experiments, vivisecting and slicing babies, cretins and 
madmen, we rightfully shrink from such ventures, for the 
fact that a body is corrupt or recalcitrant, is not ground 
enough for denying that it is the body of a human. 

- The personality of a man is an externalized character, 
so vitalized as to reveal that the bodily form it assumes is 
but one of many ways in which the same internal nature 
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could have been revealed. At its best it includes the ele- 
ment of bodily beauty and stable character, charging them 
with an element of conscious concern for something beyond. 
It is a human soul as intimately concerned with what the 
outward is and does. It is most clearly revealed in acts 
which reach far outside the boundaries of the body. 

To have a personality is to master and improve other 
things, to restrain oneself in order that other things may, 
through our acts, become enhanced. A pleasant personality 
belongs to one who suggests that he will improve us and 
still respect our freedom and individuality, who is adven- 
turous but not arrogant, humble but not resigned. It is 
evident in the good artist working on inanimate things, 
more evident in the good farmer dealing with his animals, 
most evident in good men concerned with human beings. 
Personality is beauty on a human level, the spatial and 
temporal exhibition of an individuality that is free to pass 
beyond the confines of space and time. 


THE PERFECTIONISM OF PERSONALISTIC 
ETHICS 


By EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL 


OES personalism, as the philosophy that the per- 
sonal is the ultimate category of being and value, 
imply a particular ethic? Must personalists, gua person- 
alists, assume a more or less common ethical position? The 
answer, I believe, is affirmative. Because personalism is 
committed to a synoptically empirical methodology with 
coherence as the criterion of truth, because it views the 
self as dynamic and telic, and because it makes the personal 
the ultimate standard of value in the universe, its ethical 
point of view must be fundamentally perfectionist, that is, 
it must define the good in terms of the most coherent reali- 
zation of the possibilities of the self. Persons as ends in 
themselves are potentialities to be realized. 

A relativistic ethic is excluded as a possibility for per- 
sonalism by its synoptic approach and the coherence-cri- 
terion. Value-data are as empirical as sense-data and can 
be coherently interpreted only as in some sense significantly 
objective. The personal is not only the locus of all value- 
experience but is itself the ultimate standard. For the same 
reason any quantitative hedonism is excluded as a person- 
alistic ethic. Experiences of value are judged with respect 
to their meaning for personality. Value-experience in- 
volves pleasure-feeling, but it is not simply hedonic; it is 
also, and distinctively, normative with respect to the vari- 
ous functions of the self. 

The analysis of the self is likewise important for any 
personalist ethic. The self is a unity of diverse functions 
in self-conscious process. It is dynamic and developmental. 
At its lowest levels it is bare conscious process, conatively 
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responding to its environment. At its higher levels it 
becomes reflectively self-conscious, aware of its functions 
and of the norms implicit in those functions, and increas- 
ingly capable of purposive control both of itself and of its 
environment in the light of those norms. Whether we com- 
pare the lower selves of the evolutionary scale with the 
higher, or early stages with later in the life-history of a 
particular higher self, or person, in whom reflective purpose 
has become a determining factor, it is clear that the self is 
a developing process. It is a dynamic growth of functions 
unified in purposive self-consciousness. Borden P. Bowne 
was especially concerned to stress this dynamic complexity 
and inclusiveness of the self. As he characteristically 
wrote: 


The mind is not a disinterested logic-machine, 
but a living organism, with manifold interests and 
tendencies. These outline its development, and 
furnish the driving power.’ 
Any philosophy which thus views the self dynamically 


as a developing process, pluralistically as a complex of 
functions implicitly normative, and monistically as a pur- 
posively unifiable whole of self-conscious experience must 
logically be perfectionist in ethical theory. The very no- 
tion of development implies a realizing of potentiality 
which is itself the implicity ideal. As Aristotle saw, this, 
for man, is the definition of the good. The notion of the 
self as a complex of functions capable of normative devel- 
opment and of harmonious organization and control is the 
root of perfectionism. 

Perfection of function is not an ideal arbitrarily im- 
posed by reason. Nor can the status of an independently 
valid intuition be successfully claimed for it. Rather it is 
an experienced tendency to ideality implicit in the various 
functions of the self. The functions of the self are its 


1 Philosophy of Theism (N.Y.: Harper, 1887), p. 19. 
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basic, telic activities. Each contains implicitly its own 
norms. Each is determinant and that very determinancy 
is discovered by the rational function to be ideal. Reason 
articulates the norms and, in so doing, adds conscious 
purposive motivation to the natural tendencies of the self. 
Reason, functioning practically (morally), not only articu- 
lates the norms of the various functions as they are ex- 
pressed in exercise, but has as its peculiar task the coher- 
ent organization of all the functions. The norm of the 
perfection of personality, therefore, is derived pluralistic- 
ally from the several functions of the self but finds its 
unity in the rational purpose to achieve coherent organiza- 
tion and control. Any concept of the good must include not 
only the perfection of the individual functions but their 
harmonious organization and development. This is the 
condition for effective selfhood and is the demand of the 
rational function. The coherent realization of the ideal 
possibilities of the self becomes, therefore, the ideal good 
for a personalistic philosophy. Any thoroughgoing form- 
alism is excluded for personalism by the concept of the 
self as a manifold of functions which provide the value- 
norms by which the goodness of the good will must be 
defined. As the self is a developing whole of experience, 
so too its ideal must be a growing one. The ethical inter- 
est of personalism ought logically, therefore, to be that of 
a dynamic perfectionism. We shall now see that actually 
this is the case with the founder of the American school of 
personalism and with its leading contemporary exponent. 

Borden Parker Bowne (1847-1910) was explicitly per- 
fectionist in his ethical theory. Rejecting both formalism 
and hedonism as in themselves inadequate, he recognized 
the valid elements in each and believed that he united and 
conserved them in his perfectionist formulation. The good 
cannot be defined purely a priori; nor is it to be found 
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alone in pleasure-feeling. That true values are to be found 
in the pleasures of self-realization makes it clear that per- 
sonality itself is the ultimate standard. Or, as Bowne 
states the substance of his view: 


The ideal good is conscious life in the full 
development of all its normal possibilities; and 
the actual good is greater or less as this ideal is 
more or less approximated. For man the attain- 
ment of this good involves the perfection of the 
individual life and of social relations.’ 


The content of the good can be derived, then, only from 
actual experience, but its definition presupposes an indis- 
pensible a priori element, namely, the sense of the dignity 
and worth of human life. The ideal good and the good will 
are correlative terms. The good will is good because it 
aims at perfecting human life; and perfecting is realized 
only through the good will.’ 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman, the leading contemporary 
representative of the personalistic school, does not call 
himself an ethical perfectionist. Indeed, though recogniz- 
ing a close affinity with perfectionism,’ he regards his 
system of moral laws as sharply distinct. The criterion of 
right conduct is not, he affirms, perfection of function, but 
“essential reasonableness.’” That this results, neverthe- 
less, in a fundamentally perfectionist ideal will, I believe, 
be clearly recognized. 

Professor Brightman’s system of moral law is a fresh 
approach to the problems of ethics. It carries out a de- 
tailed analysis of the meaning of reasonableness for the 
moral life. With reasonableness, in the sense of empirical 
coherence, as the basic obligation of the moral self, he 
specifies and formulates eleven normative laws, chief of 


* The Principles of Ethics (New York: Harper & Bro., 1892), p. 64. 
* Ibid., p. 69. 

“Moral Laws (N.Y.: Abingdon Press, 1933), p. 141. 

*Ibid., p. 36. 

® Ibid., p. 95. 
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which are: the moral self ought to be consistent; ought to 
recognize the obligation to choose in accordance with ac- 
knowledged ideals; ought to choose values which are co- 
herent; ought to consider and approve the foreseeable con- 
sequences of its choices; ought to will the best possible 
values in every situation; ought to choose coherently the 
widest possible range of values; ought to realize its own 
maximum of values; ought to recognize other persons as 
ends in themselves and cooperate with them in social 
values; ought to guide its choices by a developing ideal of 
personality. 

That Professor Brightman has brought ethical ration- 
alism and empiricism together in a new and provocative 
way is clear. But that his system is still fundamentally 
perfectionist in type will, I believe, be seen. True it is that 
he does not begin with a perfectionist premise. He insists, 
and rightly, that no intuition can give us the truth about 
conduct until we have tested it by experience as a whole.’ 
Nevertheless, it is precisely such a perfectionist ideal that 
the coherence criterion yields. Though the system of law 
does not begin with a perfectionist definition, it leads to an 
essentially perfectionist conclusion. I suggest, therefore, 
that what Professor Brightman has done in the formula- 
tion of the moral laws is to make explicit the rational 
process by which he arrives at a perfectionist ideal. That 
such analysis and explication are important is clear. On 
the other hand, it is not to be assumed that perfectionism 
normally rests either on an alleged intuition or upon an 
arbitrary definition of value. It normally follows as a 
consequence of critical examination of value experience. 

The resulting perfectionist ideal in Professor Bright- 
man’s formulation appears frequently in the discussion of 
the various laws and becomes explicit in several of them. 


1 Moral Laws (N.Y.: Abingdon Press, 1933), pp. 82-83. 
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Referring to his Axiological Law, he says that it “suggests 
that—the highest intrinsic value is the experience of a 
person whose values are harmonious.’” Discussing the 
pleasure-element in value-experience, he Says, paraphras- 
ing Fichte, “The kind of pleasures you will enjoy depends 
on the kind of man you are.’” Several of the particular 
laws are even more explicit. His Law of the Most Inclusive 
End reads: “All persons ought to choose a coherent life in 
which the widest possible range of value is realized.’” His 
Law of Individualism: “Each person ought to realize in 
his own experience the maximum value of which he is 
capable in harmony with the moral law.’” This imperative 
is summarized elsewhere: “Respect and develop yourself.’”” 
The final law, that of the Ideal of Personality, reads: “All 
persons ought to judge and guide all of their acts by their 
ideal conception (in harmony with the other Laws) of 
what the whole personality ought to become both individu- 
ally and socially.”” This is later paraphrased: “Be aware 
of your highest possibilities.’ 

Professor Brightman’s intention to subordinate the 
perfectionist ideal to the moral laws in general, that is, to 
the demands of logical coherence, does not make his ethical 
ideal any less perfectionist. The point is, that the use of 
the coherence criterion leads to an essentially perfectionist 
formulation. Nor is this matter of chance. In a very real 
way the logical ideal of coherence is the correlate of the 
ethical ideal of perfection. Indeed, historically the ideal 
of coherence may well be regarded as the product of the 
ideal of perfection, for the use of the coherence criterion 
represents the discovery that wholeness and harmony are 
*Ibid., p. 135. 
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essential not only to the most valuable organization of the 
experience of the self but to the testing of the truth of its 
insights. Nor is the character of the ideal as Professor 
Brightman formulates it any less perfectionist because of 
its dynamic character, growing with the experience of each 
individual and relative to each individual. 

The work of another contemporary personalist may 
well be mentioned because of its provocativeness for ethical 
theory, namely, The Empirical Argument For God In Late 
British Thought by Peter Anthony Bertocci.” In defining 
the good in terms of the coherent organization of experi- 
ence at any given level of development, Professor Bertocci’s 
position is closely akin to that of Professor Brightman, 
though more naturalistically toned. That it is also funda- 
mentally a perfectionist type of formulation will, I believe, 
be clear. 

Professor Bertocci’s naturalistic approach to person- 
alism shows most clearly in his repudiation of what he calls 
moral realism and in his treatment of values as “dynamic 
relational qualities” created in human interaction with 
the physical and social environment." Moral ideals are 
not antecedent realities discovered by or revealed to man; 
they are rather the product of man’s creative activity in 
relation to his environment. ‘Values are created and sat- 
urated by the general needs of determinate finite beings, 
and by their specific needs in specific situations.” 

The fundamental moral facts for Professor Bertocci 
are: (1) aconatus for self-preservation, (2) a capacity for 
development, (3) desire for the good (value), (4) natural 
feelings of sympathy, (5) a consciousness of obligation, 
(6) the rational formulation of ideals in the light of these 
tendencies and their consequences as the self interacts 
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with its environment. “At each stage in his moral progress 
man feels himself obligated to achieve what he considers 
to be the good.’” There are “no moral institutions, no 
moral givens, though there is irreducible moral obligation.’ 
Again, “Man’s ideals are nothing but the generalization he 
has made on the basis of values actually experienced in 
part, at least, by himself or others.’” The ideal good is 
“that value or complex of values prized as a human state 
superior to all others.’”” That is, it is seen to be the coherent 
organization of values at any stage of the individual’s 
development.” 

Underlying this treatment by Professor Bertocci is the 
assumption that “all values are instruments for the attain- 
ment of worthy personality.”" That this gives a perfec- 
tionist direction to his formulation is clear. The ultimate 
norm of all value is “worthy personality,” i.e., personality 
in its ideal potentiality, that which it is capable of becom- 
ing. The self, driven by a conatus for self-preservation, 
grows, and in the process of growth, discovers new possi- 
bilities of value. The desire for goodness is the desire for 
realizing the best possible in the development of its func- 
tions. 

Professor Bertocci’s naturalistic emphasis is closely 
similar to that already suggested in this article, namely, 
that the norms of value are implicit in the functions of 
the self, that they become articulate in the exercise of the 
various functions and develop as the functions develop. 
This is to say that the norms by which the self seeks to 
control its experience are not arbitrarily imposed by reason, 
nor are they intuited as independent universals. Rather 
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they are discovered in functional use. They are excellencies 
developed in telic process. That the self would not recog- 
nize them as excellencies apart from a category of value 
or ideality is true, but the specific norms of value could 
never be formulated by the rational function of the self 
apart from the exercise of the various particular functions. 

The interpretation of Professors Brightman and Ber- 
tocci as ethical perfectionists is not to minimize the fresh- 
ness and suggestiveness of their respective approaches. It 
is simply to make clear that the interests of both as person- 
alists bring them within the general lines of the perfection- 
ist tradition. For both, the personal is the ultimate cri- 
terion of value; for both personality is a dynamic, develop- 
ing process capable of purposively realizing its ideal poten- 
tiality; for both the good becomes the coherent realization 
of the ideal functional possibilities of the self. 

The perfectionism of personalistic ethics conserves the 
essential truth of both hedonism and formalism. Pleasure- 
feeling is indeed an essential element in all value experi- 
ence. The satisfaction of any interest is pleasurable, but it 
is more—it is the satisfaction of norms implicit in the 
functional interests themselves, that is, it is experience 
with objective meaning content. As for the truth of form- 
alism, the good will is indeed a basic fact for ethical theory. 
It is the condition for any significant formulation of the 
moral ideal, as it is prerequisite to the realization of the 
inclusive good. But the good will is not to be abstracted 
from the self as something capable of isolated definition. 
It is itself part of the good to be realized; it is itself a 
potentiality, a functional interest of the self, at once im- 
manent in the other functions and consciously transcend- 
ent in the coherent organization of those functions. 


TWO PATHS TO THE GOOD LIFE 
By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


LIVER GOLDSMITH has a statement in one of 

his essays to the effect that one acquires lasting 
esteem, not for the fewness of faults, but by the greatness 
of beauties.’ This, I think, suggests a contrast between two 
paths to the good life: the one moving in the direction of 
moral perfection; the other leading to an esthetic great- 
ness of character. The Pharisee was a moral man ; but 
Jesus possessed a greater goodness. Meletus was a moral 
person ; but Socrates embodied what was more significant. 
In every generation, morality has been the morning star 
of majorities; but to discerning minorities who caught the 
vision of Plato, Da Vinci, Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Keats, or Emerson, the high sun of human effort has been 
the good life in a creative sense. 

This contrast may be stated as the difference between 
the creative and the controlled way of life; between the 
good life sought through the ideal of art, and the goodness 
of life achieved through moral effort. Art is concerned 
with creating life; morality with controlling it. Art impels 
men to seek new orders of value and to synthesize them 
in an expression of unity; morality tends to preserve es- 
tablished orders of value and to resist possible new syn- 
theses that threaten to impair existent values. Morality 
strives to make the world safe to live in. Art seeks to make 
it worth living in. Art is experimental. Morality is con- 
servative. Art leads toward a creative and venturesome 
way of living; morality toward a controlled mode of 
existence. 


1 “The Characteristics of Greatness” in The Bee and Other Essays, p. 39. 
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I 

Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out that western 
culture is in some sense a synthesis of these two modes of 
living.” From the Hebrews we have acquired a moral bent. 
From the Greeks, we have inherited an esthetic tradition. 
The Hebrews were lacking in the imaginative quality that 
leads to adventurous living, but they were richly endowed 
with the capacity to be loyal to experienced realities that 
appeared to determine destiny. Consequently, they made 
morals, rather than art, their chief end in life. No race of 
people has been more industrious, nor more meticulous 
than they in the fashioning of moral codes. To the Hebrew, 
life’s imperative consisted in doing the will of God in terms 
of moral action. The Greeks, in contrast, were imaginative 
and creative, and seemingly indifferent to any supernatural 
control of life. Consequently they conceived the good life 
as a work of art, rather than the end of moral duty. 

The moral earnestness of the Hebraic tradition has 
given it a certain advantage over the Greek spirit in west- 
ern life. It has made it more aggressive in fashioning the 
institutional life of the west and in establishing the set of 
the mores. When we speak of the Catholic West of medieval 
times as a Hellenized form of Christianity, we must remem- 
ber that it was a Romanized Hellenism that took root. And 
the Roman spirit, in its ordering of the common life, was 
temperamentally more akin to the Hebraic than the Greek 
tradition. Calvinism, the most aggressive of the Protestant 
movements, was clearly a renewal of Hebraism with a 
vengeance. On its negative side, it was an energetic drive 
to rid Christianity of the denaturing influences of Hellen- 
ism. As a positive movement, it was an ardent effort to 
regain the moral purism of Jewish Christianity. Since 
Calvinistic forces became the religious counterpart of the 
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rising society of capitalism, the moral emphasis, naturally 
assumed increasing social importance and came to dominate 
the tradition of the west wherever industrialization gained 
ascendence; which was about everywhere. Yet America 
and England were influenced the most. One does not need 
to refiect long to note that the esthetic tradition until recent 
years, has thrived more effectively upon the continent, and 
has entered more intimately into the shaping of its outlook 
and conduct, than in either England or America. 

The chief champion of the Greek spirit in the west has 
been philosophy. The classics, to be sure, have been loyal 
devotees; but their influence has been limited to the small 
groups which have been touched by their teaching. Philoso- 
phy, through its ethical teaching and philosophy-of-life lit- 
erature has kept alive the spark of Plato’s genius and of 
Aristotle’s systematic stress upon the golden mean. Yet 
even its influence has varied. For where Kantian thought 
has dominated, the ethics of moral earnestness has pre- 
vailed. And where utilitarian theories in ethics and the 
empirical emphasis in metaphysics have been given pri- 
ority, as in certain periods of British philosophy and more 
continuously in American thought, the moral emphasis, in 
the form of a practical interest, has carried the day. Thus 
even philosophy has seemed to be weighted on the side of 
the controlled, rather than the creative way of life. 

There have been ample reasons for this neglect of the 
aesthetic tradition as a guide to human living. Apart from 
the prevailing sober outlook of the west, bent upon achieve- 
ment and respectability, there have been metaphysical fac- 
tors contributing to the strenuous moral mood. Except for 
a few exponents of quiescent reflection, western thinkers 
of the modern era have been impelled by the theme of 
struggle in the shaping of their philosophic systems. Kant 
and Hegel were clearly activists in the moral sense. Even 
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Royce, committed to metaphysical monism, by his very con- 
ception of evil and suffering was led to exalt the moral 
over the esthetic. The empiricists from John Locke down, 
have for the most part, probably by the very nature of their 
interest, been concerned with the translation of ideas into 
action. 

II 

Struggle and action may imply effort or they may sug- 
gest creative art. Where struggle arises from a dualism of 
thought and experience that creates tension between two 
opposites such as the good and the evil, we have moral ef- 
fort; where struggle issues from a creative urge to bring 
possible world into actual existence, we are in the presence 
of art. 

Thus while there are activists that are impelled by 
moral zeal, there are also activists who simply answer the 
eall of the creative urge. Kantian thought illustrates the 
former. The philosophy of John Dewey depicts the latter. 

The prosaic character of Dewey’s philosophizing doubt- 
less blinds many to the esthetic motivation of his thought. 
Yet Dewey is an artist in the field of reflective thought. His 
concern is to bring to actuality the yet unactualized pos- 
sibilities. 

When one turns to the writings of John Dewey deal- 
ing with man and his conduct, what strikes one immedi- 
ately is the complete transformation of morals, as a code 
for controlling human nature, into moral theory looking 
to the creative release and direction of the potential powers 
of human nature.’ This restatement of the moral concept, 
amounting to a reversal of its original meaning, might 
better accomplish its aim by clearly recognizing that it is 
not the moral path to which one points, but the creative 
venture known as the art of living. Dewey’s ethical theory 
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is concerned with the fashioning of present possibilities 
into creative events which yield satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment. It is a positive philosophy, unperturbed by dismal 
contrasts between good and bad, better or worse; for 
the bad and the worse are always lesser goods. It is not 
judgment, but choice that is desired—selection of those 
materials and acts which will bring the event in experience 
to consequences that may be acknowledged with satisfac- 
tion. I say this is the artist’s way not the moralist’s. It 
is the experimental procedure of creative craftmanship 
applied to the fashioning of life. 


Santayana doubtless would readily be acknowledged 
the artist par excellence in modern philosophic thought. 
This, I think, is because his thought forms are clearly in 
the tradition of recognized art. His theory of the good 
life, like his philosophy of religion, issues from a meta- 
physics that distinguishes between the realm of action and 
the realm of the ideal.“ And because the ideal is always 
vision supervening upon the world of experience, the path 
to the good life must be imaginative projection through 
contemplation. For Santayana, therefore, art, whatever 
form it takes, be it poetry, music, or religious contempla- 
tion, can never be creative in the sense implied in Dewey’s 
thought. This divergence between Santayana and Dewey 
focuses the distinction between art and philosophy con- 
ceived in the aristocratic form of the genteel tradition and 
that which finds expression in the democratic medium. 
Thus while Dewey and Santayana both turn imaginatively 
to the future good, Dewey chooses the course of vision 
followed by the scientist, while Santayana goes the way of 
the lyrical poet. One needs to use discrimination, however, 
in interpreting Santayana lest he make of his view sheer 
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fantasy. Santayana is not simply a dreamer who loves 
dreams. He is not indifferent to the transforming growth 
of character which contemplation of the ideal may bring 
about. If he stresses the contemplative life, it is because he 
believes that through such imaginative projection some- 
thing of significance takes place. The soul “aecomodates 
itself to destiny and grows like the ideal which it con- 
ceives.” : 

The crucial difference between Santayana’s view and 
that of Dewey lies in their conception of the ideal. Santay- 
ana makes of it a goal outside and beyond the world of 
action. This is the very thing which Dewey repudiates, 
insisting that ideals become nullifying to the creative ven- 
ture unless they are aims discovered and pursued within 
the world of action. 

Whitehead seems to arrive at a further formulation of 
the zsthetic measure of life by bringing Santayana’s realm 
of ideals and Dewey’s world of action into living relation- 
ship.’ Proceeding from the nature of the cosmos to the na- 
ture of man, he comes to a metaphysical conception of the 
qualitative destiny of man’s life on the basis of the esthetic 
order of the world. God is represented, not as the source of 
moral judgment, defining goud and evil, but rather as the 
sesthetic order of the world, creating the good. This is the 
same emphasis, metaphysically stated, which has always 
issued from the view of those who saw life in terms of cre- 
ative realization, rather than as moral tension. Again, he 
says, 

_ _ Life is an internal fact for its own sake before 
it is an external fact relating itself to others. ... 
The conduct of external life . . . receives its final 
quality, on which its worth depends, from the in- 
es life which is the self-realization of ex- 
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The fact that Whitehead’s thought proceeds from or- 
ganismic premises however, takes him out of the company 
of zsthetes in the purely contemplative sense. Or perhaps 
we should say his organismic premise, rising from a sci- 
entific background, makes clear that his zsthetic approach 
to the conduct of life is no mere substitution of contem- 
plation for action. This is a correction that is important 
to note. As a matter of fact, no proponent of the aesthetic 
way of life has ever intended this substitution. Only by 
comparison with the activistic moralist has the zxsthetic 
philosopher seemed to replace action with contemplation. 
Many interpretations of Santayana’s philosophy striking- 
ly illustrate this point. 

Whitehead’s confidence in the esthetic way of life goes 
beyond the subjectivism of Santayana, positing the creative 
fashioning of being, a process in which formative elements, 
objective to man, including the non-temporal entity “men 
call God,” participate.’ Man not only grows like what he 
contemplates, but becomes creatively fashioned into high- 
er order of being through awareness of and commitment to 
the esthetic order of the world. 

This suggests another aspect of Whitehead’s view. In 
so far as man may be considered an epochal occasion he is 
“a microcosm inclusive of the whole universe.” But the 
qualitative value of his life as a concretion is subject to 
increase within limits. One may remain a stolid beast-man; 
another may approach the Christ. This progression in de- 
gree of prehension defines the nature of growth in the 
esthetic measure of man’s life. One achieves this growth 
not through conformity to moral code, but through soli- 
tary identification with the zxsthetic order of the world 
which effects its own creative fashioning of being. 
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III 

The wsthetic route to the good life has assumed another 
turn in contemporary ethical thought. In its common form, 
it may seem to have no affinity to the esthetic tradition. 
Yet, if one considers the ends sought, defining the concep- 
tion of the good life, he will detect a common ground and 
emphasis. The Greek spirit stressed form and being. The 
good life was one that achieved perfection of function. In 
that sense it became a work of art. Since the influx of 
biological thought, man as an earth creature, capable of 
fulfilment has become an ethical end in himself. 

Man, the unknown, has become increasingly better 
known through the inquiries and research of the biological 
and psychological sciences. His possibilities of growth and 
achievement have become more apparent and his potenti- 
alities anticipated. Man is one of the growing things of 
earth. Like the trees of the forest and all the verdure of 
life through which the sap is climbing, man is in growth. 
He has his own distinctive end and creature function. To 
explore their full possibilities is his chief end as creature. 
Through knowledge of the organic elements that condition 
him, and intelligent commitment to the environing forces 
that shape him, he may come to the fulfilment of his 
being and into the heritage of his kind.’ 

This view of man, although scientifically determined, 
nevertheless defines the good life as a creative venture, 
aiming toward the fulfilment of function and possibility. 
Life, like poetry, music or sculpture in process, is unformed 
mass taking form. Yet life is more of a creative art than 
either the writing of poems, composing, or the fashioning 
of stone. The conditions of growth make it so. And the or- 
ganic factors, shaping that growth, add a dimension which 
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lifts the phenomenon beyond the human venture which is 
art and makes it a divine functioning, to use the only 
language we seem capable of to express this transcendent 
truth. Michelangelo’s Creation of Man is the pictorial 
parable that expresses this truth for us. 

The zsthetic measures of life, looking to the fulfilment 
of creature ends, is as demanding in its laws for life as 
any moral code; but its criteria for the good life are better 
adapted to assure the individual’s growth in society. The 
history of moral codes clearly reveals that morality’s chief 
concern has been the control of the individual in the interest 
of social ends. The esthetic measure of life does not over- 
look this important concern, but its restraints are directed 
toward the creative control of life. That is, to say, its chief 
concern is the fulfilment of individuals in terms of the 
corporate life. Hence the disciplines that are brought to 
bear upon conduct are consonant with that creative end. 
Where conditions are made ripe for the operation of the 
growth process in society, both individuals and social in- 
stitutions are brought into a mutually sustaining and en- 
hancing relationship that assures both creativity and social 
control. 

“All order,” writes Whitehead in Religion in the Mak- 
img, “is aesthetic order and the moral order is merely cer- 
tain aspects of esthetic order.’” The very character of the 
world, that is to say, makes the zsthetic measure of things 
primary and more final. And this is as true when applied 
to the conduct of life as when made the basis for under- 
standing the nature of the world. 


* Religion in the Making, p. 105. 


FREEDOM AND NECESSITY IN THE 
DIVINE COMEDY 


By THOMAS LYLE COLLINS 


HERE is a planned symmetry in Dante’s Divine 

Comedy which few readers discern: Cantos 16, 17, 
and 18 of the Purgatorio are in exact numerical center 
of the book (Canto 17 is the fiftieth of the hundred cantos 
in the entire poem). This is not without reason, for these 
three cantos discuss at greatest length the important prob- 
lem of freedom and necessity from the Christian point of 
view. The greatest problem of the Occidental religious 
thinker is the problem of the freedom of man’s will, for 
entanglement in the web of determinism encourages an 
Oriental passivity and fatalism incompatible with Western 
World energy and optimism. Therefore it would seem 
that Dante quite consciously and deliberately placed these 
three cantos in their central position so as to form the 
keystone of his great cathedral; in support of this view 
is the fact that it is from these cantos that the Comedy 
derives much of its philosophical strength. 

Indeed, this concept of free will seems to me to be 
necessary to the truly Christian system. But at the same 
time it is the one tenet of medieval Christian faith which 
is most difficult and which requires the greatest exercise 
of faith to swallow. Certainly it was not long before it 
gave way to the unsavory but logical Calvinistic doctrine of 
the elect. 

The modern reader of the Divine Comedy, still lingering 
in the Romantic-Sentimental tradition of the last two cen- 
turies, feels his anger mounting in geometric progression 
as he reads the first cantos of the Inferno. For here are 
men and women just as good as you and I—some, such as 
Homer or Francesca, much better — condemned to this 
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realm of ceaseless and horrible punishment, not just for 
twenty-one years, not just for a lifetime — but forever! 
And it is through no fault of their own (we think), be- 
cause no one is at fault really: it is only that one’s mother 
and father were cousins, or that one was born in the slums 
and never had a chance. 

Tis need drives men to devilment, 

And hunger wolves to leave the fold... 
Thus wrote one of the first doctrinaires of irresponsibility, 
Francois Villon. Sin today is a figure of speech describing 
the result of an improper psychological or social condition. 
And here this bigoted medieval Catholic poet is trying to 
cram down our throats that unpalatable of unpalatables, 
Sin with a capital S. It is not to be wondered at that a poll 
conducted by Books Abroad revealed that the Divine Com- 
edy is at the top of the list of overrated books. Dante is too 
stern stuff for us. 

But the inquiring mind, unwilling to admit defeat, asks 
this question of Dante: how, my dear sir, can there be such 
a thing as sin if we are in the grip of forces beyond our 
individual control? The answer, of course, lies in a satis- 
factory explanation of freedom of the will. It is for this 
reason that the problem assumes such proportions in the 
Comedy. If the theme of the Comedy might be put in one 
word it would be “responsibility.”? But there can be no such 
thing as responsibility without freedom of choice. Hence 
the problem. 

There is no early indication of a solution. If the souls 
in the Inferno were ever free, they have surrendered that 
precious gift to Satan, for they can no longer choose. In 
Canto 5, for example, we encounter the Carnal Sinners, 
driven mercilessly about by fierce winds: 


And as their wings bear along the starlings, at the 
cold season, in large and crowded troop: so that 
blast, the evil spirits; 
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hither, thither, down, up, it leads them. No hope 
ever comforts them, not of rest but even of less 


ain. 
And ee a solution must be offered, for even the strength 


of faith will not bear cheerfully the weight of a suggestion 
of divine injustice. 

Purgatorio is the realm of choice, since in the Inferno 
the soul is in the grip of natural forces, and in the Paradiso 
mortal will is dissolved in the will of God. So it is in the 
three central cantos of the Purgatorio that the reader 
strikes “pay dirt”, although there is a suggestion of free- 
dom of the will in the discussion of Fortuna in Canto 7 of 
the Inferno. 

In Canto 16 of the Purgatorio, Dante meets Marco 
Lombardo, who delivers this discourse upon freedom and 
necessity : 

Ye who are living refer every cause up to the hea- 


vens alone, even as if they swept all with them of 
necessity. 


Were it thus, Free Will in you would be destroy- 
ed, and it were not just to have joy for good and 
mourning for evil. 


The heavens set your impulses in motion; I say 


not all, but suppose I said it, a light is given you to 
know good and evil, 


and Free Will, which, if it endure the strain in its 
first battlings with the heavens, at length gains 
the whole victory, if it be well nurtured. 

Ye lie subject, in your freedom, to a greater power 
and to a better nature; and that creates in you 
mind, which the heavens have not in their charge. 


Therefore, if the world today goeth astray, in you 
is the cause... 
The first of these stanzas describes the evil belief in natural 


necessity. In the second, Dante agrees with his modern 
reader that free will is necessary to give an appearance of 
justice to the Christian world. Then he describes the nature 
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of free will. We are partially determined in that our orig- 
inal talents and inclinations are determined by “the 
heavens,” or, to translate this into more concise termi- 
nology, the natural forces of heredity and environment 
which endow us with certain psychological traits. Bridging 
the gap in thought between the third and fourth of these 
stanzas, we may infer that the light which is given us to 
know good and evil is Free Will. (How this comes about, 
how God breathes this virtue into the perfected embryo, is 
describe in Canto 25 of Purgatorio.) Now the Will strug- 
gles with these natural forces, and, “if it be well nurtured,” 
finally frees the soul from natural determination and 
places it in subjection to moral law. 

It is in the lines “Ye lie subject, in your freedom, to a 
greater power and to a better nature; and that creates in 
you mind, which the heavens have not in their charge” 
that the essential paradox of man’s freedom may be found. 
For if one is subject to a “greater power” and a better na- 
ture,” how can it be said that one is free? 

I think the answer is that there are two kinds of free- 
dom: the first kind of freedom of choice between natural 
necessity and moral necessity; the second is that moral 
necessity. A figure of speech may be chosen from Dante 
himself to illustrate this: in Canto 10 of the Paradiso he 
employs the figure “‘no more free than water that should 
flow not to the sea.”’ Shall we say that the waters of the 
Mississippi must flow to the sea, or that they are free to 
flow to the sea? Both: it is a necessity because the waters 
must obey the law of gravity, but it is also a freedom 
because nothing keeps the water from flowing to the sea. 
One calls moral necessity a necessity only because one 
stands aloof from it, and sees it as a necessity to act ac- 
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cording to a certain principle whether one wishes to or 
not. But subjugate oneself to the moral necessity of loving 
God, and it is no longer a necessity, because if one is not 
kept from one’s desire, which is to love God, one is free to 
do as he wishes. Only if it were necessary to love God 
contrary to one’s wish could necessity connote harshness, 
and such a thing is impossible to conceive. But this only 
describes the second kind of freedom, the freedom of neces- 
sity; in order to explain the first, the figure must be ex- 
tended. 

Let us suppose that the river is the soul, the sea is God, 
and the engineer commissioned to control the river, the 
Free Will. The engineer may choose to dam the river in 
such a way that it becomes a stagnant lake, without life or 
movement. And so we may state the paradox of the will in 
this manner: the Will is free to free the soul—free it from 
the Seven Deadly Sins—free it for the love of God. 

Dante makes a further qualification of the term Will 
in Canto 4 of the Paradiso. Piccarda was a nun who was 
torn from the cloister by her brother and forced into mar- 
riage. A problem arises: was Piccarda a victim of violence? 
Dante defines violence thus: “violence is when he who suf- 
fereth doth naught contribute to what forceth him...” 
Piccarda was then guilty, for she contributed to the violence 
done to her by not returning to the cloister at her first pos- 
sible opportunity. Then why is she in Paradiso? This is 
where the distinction enters. The absolute will is un- 
changeable, “but doth as nature doeth in the flame, though 
violence wrench it aside a thousand times.” The Absolute 
Will is turned, in Piccarda’s case, toward the Supreme 
Good, which enkindles supreme love, and therefore Pic- 
carda’s love of God never changes. But the Practical Will, 
the Contingent Will, the Conditioned Will, since it is only 
too human, may be bent by violence. Applying this to 
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Piccarda’s case: she chose to remain with her husband 
rather than attempt to return to the cloister and incur the 
risk of further violence. That is why she appears in a 
lower region of Paradiso, the region of inconstancy. 

Further distinction between the Absolute Will and the 
Practical Will may be found in Canto 21 of the Purgatorio. 
Dante is puzzled by the occurrence of quakings of the earth, 
following or followed by a mighty shout. Statius, the Latin 
poet, explains— 

It quakes here when some soul feeleth herself 


cleansed, so that she may rise up, or set forth, to 
mount on high, and such a shout follows her. 


Of the cleansing the will alone gives proof, which 
fills the soul, all free to change her cloister, and 
avails her to will. 


She wills indeed before, but that desire permits 
it not which divine justice sets, counter to will 
toward the penalty, even as it was toward the sin. 


“Desire” here means the Practical Will, and “will” signi- 
fies Absolute Will. Just as previously the Practical Will of 
the souls in the Purgatorio had been engaged in the Seven 
Deadly Sins, so now must it be directed “toward the penalty, 
even as it was toward the sin,” and this is counter to tha 
Absolute Will, which wills only to love God. So in both 
sin and penance there is a tension, a conflict between the 
Practical Will and the Absolute Will. But once the seven 
penances are done, the Practical Will and the Absolute Will 
coalesce, and thus it is that when Dante and Virgil arrive 
at the Earthly Paradise, Virgil informs his companion, 
“Free, upright, and whole is thy will...” 

In Canto 17 of Purgatorio we learn that “Nor Creator, 
nor creature... was ever without love, either natural or 
rational...” That is to say, the river “loves” the sea, the 
stone “loves” the earth, and Man loves God and God’s 
ereations. “The natural is always without error; but the 
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other may err through an evil object, or through too little 
or too much vigour.” If it err through an evil object, it is 
Pride, Envy, or Anger; if it err through too little love, 
it is Sloth; if it err through too much love, it is Avarice, 
Gluttony, or Carnality. 


Hence thou mayst understand that love must be 
the seed of every virtue in you, and of every deed 
that deserves punishment. 


Since love is the virtue of the soul, just as flowing to the 
sea is the virtue of the river, love itself is deserving of 
neither praise nor blame. But— 
_.. in order that to this will every other may be 
related, innate with you is the virtue which giveth 


counsel, and ought to guard the threshold of as- 
sent. 


This is the principle whence is derived the reason 
of desert in you, according as it garners and win- 
nows good and evil loves. 


Those who in their reasoning went to the founda- 
tion, perceived this innate freedom, therefore they 
left ethics to the world. 


Wherefore suppose that every love which is kin- 
dled within you arise of necessity, the power to 
arrest it is within you. 


It may be seen from this that ethics is a worldly problem, 
because it is a problem of the practical will, which is the 
arbiter of worldly loves. Christianity is concerned only 
with the relation of man and God. 

The absolute will is concerned only with the love of God. 
In Canto 26 of Paradiso, we learn that good kindles love, 
and God, who is the Supreme Good, kindles Supreme Love. 
But note: “ .. . good, so far as understood, kindleth 
love...” The soul cannot love God supremely unless God 
is revealed as the Supreme Good. And likewise, once a 
spirit knows God as the Supreme Good, it cannot but love 
him supremely. But if the spirit is compelled to love the 
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Supreme Good, how is it a question of will—how can we 
call the Absolute Will a will at all? 

We are drawn irresistibly to a Socratic knowledge-is- 
virtue conclusion. We cannot choose not to love the Su- 
preme Good supremely once it is known, but we can choose 
between knowing and not knowing. What are the materials 
of our choice? They are the positive Revelation of Christ 
through the Scriptures and the negative Revelation of God 
through Fortuna, Mortality, and God’s goodness. The 
nature of positive Revelation is more or less familiar to us, 
but the negative Revelations will bear further investiga- 
tion. 

The most fascinating of these concepts is, of course, 
Fortuna. We meet Dame Fortuna in Canto 7 of the In- 
ferno. She is a negative Christ. She was commissioned by 
God to 


. .. change betimes the vain possession, from peo- 
ple to people, and from one kindred to another, 
beyond the hindrance of human wisdom: 


hence one people commands, another languishes; 
obeying her sentence, which is hidden like the ser- 
pent in the grass. 


Your knowledge cannot understand her: she pro- 
vides, judges, and maintains her kingdom, as the 
other Gods do theirs. 


Her permutations have no true; necessity makes 
her be swift; thus he comes oft who doth a change 
obtain. 


This is she, who is so much reviled, even by those 
who ought to praise her, when blaming her wrong- 
fully, and with evil words. 


Thus Dante makes the seemingly irrational vagaries of 
Fortune purposeful and revelatory. Her purpose is to 
show Man the transient and impermanent nature of earthly 
possessions, and thus to turn his eyes toward Heaven. “The 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away: blessed be the Lord.” 
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Man cannot control these external reversals of Fortune— 
he is not responsible for them. But he is responsible for 
making the proper inferences from them. This doctrine 
is strengthened in Cantos 21 and 28 of Purgatorio by the 
author’s pointing out that the Earthly Paradise is undis- 
turbed by meteorological phenomena, which would seem to 
suggest that weather, like Fortune, is teleological. The 
natural world, Dante realizes, is, of course, rational and 
mechanical: in Canto 17 of the Purgatorio he points out 
that natural love is always without error. The stone loves 
to fall to the earth, so to speak. It will never fall in the 
wrong direction. The rivers “Jove” to flow to the sea. It 
is only in the light of our value-expectations that natural 
and material phenomena seem irrational. The rain which 
pleases the farmer displeases the picnicker. The snow 
which delights the neighborhood gang gives the highway 
patrol the jitters. Opposed constantly by the inexorable 
laws of Nature, seeing the best-laid plans of mice and men 
going agley, we gradually come to realize that things of this 
world pass, that man is a helpless sinner, that only the Word 
will suffice. 

And so we arrive at a corollary which is closely akin 
to the main axiom. It is the doctrine of mortality, a common 
one with the Schoolmen. In Canto 31 of the Purgatorio, 
Beatrice is reproaching Dante for his ill behavior upon 
earth after her death. She chides him for pursuing earthly 
pleasures, and sets forth this concept of negative Revelation 
through mortality: 

and if the highest pleasure thus failed thee by my 


death, what mortal thing ought then to have 
drawn thee to desire it. 


Truly oughtest thou, at the first arrow of deceit- 
ful things, to rise up after me who was no longer. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Fate, Fact and Freedom 


World conditions today unavoidably turn men’s minds to in- 
quiries as to what motivates history. Are men and events victims 
of a wheel of fate which their nature symbolizes with cataclysmic 
rhythm? Or does the future course of affairs arise within the 
productive area of present facts in a positivistic interplay of so- 
called cause and effect? Or finally, denying the first alternative 
outright and accepting the force of the second within limits, it 
may be asked if there is within history a non-predictable motiva- 
tion, a novelty, not accounted for by what biologists call a “sport” 
but of the nature of creativity. 

Interest at present is reviving in Oswald Spengler’s The Decline 
of the West. When Professor James T. Shotwell evaluated this work 
in 1929, more than one hundred thousand copies had been sold 
since its appearance about ten years earlier. Also at that time, al- 
though Professor Shotwell pronounced the work as “myth,” “po- 
etry,” and a violation “boldly and openly at every turn [of] the 
most elementary precepts of historical scholarship,” he acknowl- 
edged that “few books are more learned” and warned that “the 
serious student of intellectual history of our time must sooner 
or later come to grips” with it. Time has justified this prediction. 
Revisions and reprints in response to reading demands have in- 
creased the circulation to large proportions. 

Now again particular attention is called to the The Decline of the 
West by T. W. Adorno in the recent issue of Studies in Philosophy 
and Social Service, volume IX, number 2, 1941, published by the 
Institute of Social Research, New York City, in an article entitled 
“Spengler Today.” In general Professor Adorno’s estimate of 
Spengler’s monumental work agrees with that of Professor Shot- 
well’s given twelve years ago, influenced, of course, by the events 
that have occurred during that period of time. Our recent critic 
observes that “the forgotten Spengler takes his revenge by threat- 
ening to be right “(306), then he cites astonishing passages which 
appear to support Spengler’s “Caesarism.” These illustrations deal 
with “the big city,” with its “new type of raw man,” poverty and 
leisure time which robs men of their strongest and most promis- 
ing elements until only primitive blood remains. Democracy even 
has resident within its nature forces which as democracy develops 
will react against it and effect its ruin. Even the course of history 
embodies that which makes men forget the idea and reality of their 
own freedom so that irresistibly time alone will transform democ- 
racy into dictatorship. 

In Spengler’s opinion, such destiny is related to an inner cycle 
that affairs must run. He compares historical epochs to plants, for 
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instance, which sprout, mature, produce, decline and die. So in 
history there is a sort of “soyldom” that obeys the cycle of becom- 
ing, the become and decay. At least eight such cycles have run their 
world course including “The West.” Among peoples, the order is 
culture (the soul), civilization (soulless momentum) and barbarism 
(oblivion). Caught within the cycle, men and movements are 
victims and helpless in any fundamental sense. Death of an age 
marks its extinction just as the candle flame is extinguished, with 
no further concern of a divinity or future life. The cyclical wheel of 
fate retards into rest: static, dead, non-existent. 

But what we have called “fact” presents a different view. “Fact” 
denotes science: dependability and predictability. Professor Shot- 
well has stated it succinctly: 

We can assert with confidence... that the decline of 

Western civilization can be avoided by the application to 

the social and political organizations of today of that same 

intelligence which in the physical sciences is enabling us to 

escape from the routine limitations of time and space. 
But would Professor Shotwell render a similar verdict today? Was 
it not Alexander Pope who advised that the proper study of man- 
kind is man? What hope from impersonal sources may be expected 
to redeem that which is personal? Science will contribute as it 
should, but those who look merely to science will continue to reap 
power without soul. Remedies for the ills of man must arise first 
in man and then work themselves out into society. Science can 
afford no technique whereby impersonal and external remedies 
may sweeten the sources and springs of conduct. 


Finally, there is an escape for those who revolt against irresis- 
tible fate and impersonal science. They contend for creativity, 
freedom. Man is the master of his fate and the sole agent of his 
destiny. Indeed, man may succumb to ideas that distort his capa- 
city even to emancipating himself from his own creations, but even 
thereby his native spontaneity is demonstrated. Individual men 
may achieve the status of persons. Persons are individuals both 
self-conscious and free, and so regard other persons. Evil negates 
person proportionately whereas good actualizes person. Persons 
have it within their power to transform this earth into a common- 
wealth of reciprocity and brotherhood, the moment they determine 
that it shall be so. On a grander scale, of course, but by the appli- 
cation of the same principle that transforms a household figura- 
tively from a hell into a heaven. This implies no less of problems 
and outward misfortunes, shadows of death and cataclysms of 
ruin, but the will to the good is present. Calamities, misunder- 
standings, sordidness need not be final. They may be provisional 
and out of devastation of whatever cause “’tis not too late to seek 


a newer world.” Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


On Being a Philosopher 


From time immemorial the aim of practical philosophy has 
been to achieve atarazia, apathia, imperturbability. Yet the search 
seems to have been attended by an eternal frustration. Xanthippe 
threw out the kitchen slops on Socrates and his friends, presum- 
ably at the very moment that they seemed at last to have imper- 
turbability within their grasp. For Socrates to admit volubly that 
“where there was so much thunder, some rain should be expected”’ 
was, in our judgment, a confession of failure. Zeno who had much 
to say about philosophic calm was well on the way to achievement 
when he was overtaken with a tooth-ache so severe as to lead him 
to make his exit from life by “The Open Door.” Even Epictetus, 
who was imperturbed when his tyrannous master broke his leg 
while torturing him on the rack, is said to have taken the same 
way of suicide when he accidently broke his little finger. We thus 
seem to have a verification of the claim that it is the baby foxes 
that spoil the vines. 

The philosopher can rest unperturbed during the threat of war, 
like Socrates on the training field of the hoplites, who is said to 
have stood fixed to his post of attention all night and not to have 
awakened until well into the next day. This was probably the 
world’s record for philosophic abstraction. Such complete absorp- 
tion in thought would quite ruin the modern philosopher in these 
days of tanks, flame throwers, and jeepers. The philosopher can 
remain calm in the face of totalitarianisms. Diogenes, surrounded 
by bustling efforts at defence could roll his tub up and down the 
street as his part of the show and remain unmoved by the sight of 
Alexander the Great. But when His Highness stood between him 
and the sun the indignity was too great for philosophic flesh to 
bear and the Dictator was invited to “stand out of the light.” 

All this goes to show how easily the philosopher can keep calm 
amid the stride of vast events, but the problem is how to keep so 
when “the transcendental Ego,” finds itself suddenly faced by the 
command to “put out the cat,” or worse still to be summoned sud- 
denly from empyreal wanderings to answer the question whether 
you “noticed the hat Aunt Ella had on at the tea last Wednesday.” 
The first interruption can be met by silence or a simple “yes,”— 
and forgetfulness. The second requires an immediate transition 
from “the eternal and immutable” to Aunt Ella’s hat which with 
all its permanence is after all, in the long files of time, transitory, 
because an answer is demanded. Some sort of intellectual para- 
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chute should be invented to let down the abstracted philosopher 
unjolted to answer questions that demand an answer beyond ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’. It is a sort of sight draft on your intellectual bank account 
and most inconvenient. Sing the wonders of modern, rapid transit 
as you may, or multiply it by your dreams of the future, it cannot 
be compared with the mobility required in being a philosopher. 
B.:-T.E 


Special William James Number 


THE PERSONALIST will com- 
memorate the centenary celebra- 
tion of the birth of William 
James by making the Spring, 
1942, issue a special William 
James number. 


Professor William Ernest Hocking in California 


On January 138, 1942, Professor Hocking of Harvard University, 
will appear before a meeting of the Argonaut Society of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to take part in discussion with Dr. 
Wilbur H. Long of “Ethical Commonplaces.” All philosophers in 
the vicinity will be invited to participate in the meeting and 
general discussion, to take place in Mudd Memorial Hall of Phil- 
osophy, the University of Southern California. Further details 
and information may be obtained by communicating with the office 
of the School of Philosophy, RI. 4111. 


Along the 


Into Abundance 


TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY. THE 
INFLUENCE OF MACHINES IN 
THE UNITED STATES.By S. McKee 
Rosen and Laura Rosen, with an Intro- 
duction by William F. Ogburn. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. 
Pp. xiv, 474. $4.00. 


Wherever it is recognized 
“that technology offers one of 
the most revealing perspectives 
for viewing the social scene,” 
this volume is envisioned as 
serving as a suitable introduc- 
tion to the problems of social 
science. It is expected that the 
regular student in social science 
will find the book a good orien- 
tation in the technological di- 
mension of his field and it is ex- 
pected also that the student of 
engineering and technology will 
find himself led to consider the 
world of social relationships. At 
the outset it must be insisted 
upon that the former expecta- 
tion is more promising than the 
latter. The book is presented in 
excellent textbook form: well or- 
ganized table of contents, useful 
list of twenty-seven tables, ade- 
quate and up-to-date foot notes 
and bibliographical references, 
and a good index. Profuse il- 
lustrations enhance the other 
visual aids. In short, here is 
good workmanship. 

There are four parts to the 
discussion. Part One describes 
the technological base; Part Two 
indicates the economic effects of 
technology on various groups; 
Part Three outlines the social 
consequences; Part Four points 
out certain political effects; and 
a concluding chapter draws a 
few social morals. The general 
impression which the work 
leaves is massive factual erud- 
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tion and quantitative descrip- 
tion of social process. This is a 
natural and inevitable expecta- 
tion from any book with which 
Dr. Ogburn is intimately asso- 
ciated. Its strength is its great- 
est weakness. 

The social argument has its 
peculiar analysis and assump- 
tion of social dynamics. There 
are four outstanding causes of 
social change: invention, popula- 
tion, natural resources, and eco- 
nomic organization. 

The first of these, inven- 
tion, alters as a rule most 
swiftly and hence can be 
more readily identified as 
acause. (p. 3 and 453) 

There seems to be a confusion 
between basic cause and a cause 
which can be readily identified. 
The authors agree with Ogburn 
that 
the fact that ordinarily in- 
ventions require twenty-five 
years or so to be perfected 
and to have wide social ef- 
fects makes invention in a 
real sense a ‘social barom- 
eter.’ (loc. cit.) 
Few will quarrel with the gen- 
uine concern of the book that 
technology be “subordinated to 
constructive and socially desir- 
able ends.” Many will doubt the 
social efficacy of a social phil- 
osophy which seems to be so 
thoroughly positivistic in its 
method, humane and broadly 
liberal though its social senti- 
ments be. Criteria of socially 
desirable ends are lacking, neces- 
sarily. It is not surprising, ac- 
cordingly, that this very useful 
book should ignore religious in- 
stitutions. But to ignore these, 
even in a discussion of techno- 
logical effects in society, is to be 
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about as realistic in the social 
field as was the older physiology 
in its field when it ignored sex 
organs in its text books. An in- 
troduction to social science must 
come to grips with all institu- 
tions of society if it is truly sci- 
entific, even on the positivistic 
level. 
Walter G. Muelder. 


INTO ABUNDANCE. By Soren K. Os- 
tergaard. Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago, 
1940. Pp. x, 154. $1.50. 

For the first time in history, 
says the author, the people of 
the United States have arrived 
at the threshold of abundance. 
But in spite of the accumula- 
tion of means for satisfying the 
physical wants of all the people, 
powerful interests which de- 
pend for their existence on an 
order of scarcity prevent mass 
well-being. Consequently, a con- 
flict has developed “between the 
evolutionary forces that work 
for plenty and the reactionary 
forces that seek to maintain the 
order of scarcity.” Ostergaard 
conceives of this conflict as an 
all-pervading struggle in which 
there can be no neutrality. He 
believes that a benevolent force 
is leading man toward the more 
abundant order and that man’s 
hope lies in harmonizing his 
ways with this “basic force of 
life.” 

This thesis provides an amaz- 
ing unity in a book full of di- 
versity of form and content. The 
unity is revealed in the follow- 
ing plan: 

1) to seek the cause of 
the nation’s greatness; 2) 
to make understandable the 
social order in which we live 
by presenting — essential 
facts in the simplified form 
of a parable; 3) to uncover 
present and future possi- 
bilities; 4) to examine the 
obstacles in the way of their 


realization; 5) to discuss 
the efforts of the govern- 
ment that promise to make 
life more abundant for the 
masses; 6) to find among 
the efforts of displaced peo- 
ple to live the pattern of 
social organization which 
will distribute all that the 
people can produce; 7) to 
review one project involv- 
ing cooperative self-help 
carried on with government 
aid under competent and 
sympathetic leadership ;and 
8) to give a plan for an or- 
ganization which can enlist 
idle or under-used human 
and material resources for 
the service of all. (page 2f.) 
The diversity of the book is 
found in its form of presenta- 
tion and the content of the argu- 
ment. Some chapters are pri- 
marily diagrammatic, one is 
simply fifteen full pages of pic- 
tures, one is an extended dia- 
logue. One is a modernized form 
of Bellamy’s “Parable of the 
Water Tank,” one is an extended 
critical essay on the false econ- 
omy of life insurance companies, 
and several are essentially lists 
of theses and propositions slight- 
ly expanded, on a better social 
order. 

Into Abundance is interesting 
reading, essentially popular, lib- 
eral in outlook, and full of con- 
troversial propositions no mat- 
ter what one’s degree of social 
radicalism may or may not be. 

W. G. M. 


Holidays and Witchcraft 


DISCUSSION OF HOLIDAYS IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES. By Edith C. 
Rodgers. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. 147. $1.50. 

The sources of many modern 
traditions in the observance of 
Sundays, holidays and holy days 
appears in the account given by 
Dr. Rodgers. The work posses- 
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Ses not only a religious interest 
but historical and social as well 
in the relation of holidays to 
conditions of labor and econ- 
omy. The use and misuse of 
the holiday periods and the ac- 
companying social disorder 
which tended to the disapproval 
of multiplied holidays is shown. 
So burdensome did the multi- 
plication of saints’ days become 
that at times and in certain 
places every third or fourth day 
was given to holiday pursuits. 
This affected unfavorably not 
only the employers of labor but 
served to impoverish the labor- 
er as well. The inevitable re- 
sult was to break down the 
whole system and lead to the 
secularization of even the holi- 
est of observances. Dr. Rodgers’ 
work is a real contribution to a 
subject which has hitherto had 
little attention. 
EL. 


TROUBADOUR OF THE STARS. By 
Olaf Saile. Oskar Piest, New York. 
Pp. 344. $2.50. 

To anyone who falls into the 
mood of feeling that our own 
age is the bloodiest and meanest 
of all the epochs of history it 
will be well to read the life- 
story of John Kepler as told by 
Olaf Saile and translated from 
the German by James A. Gal- 
ston. While it is actual biogra- 
phy it reads like romance. What- 
ever importance may be assign- 
ed to Kepler in the development 
of the new astronomy it is cer- 
tain that he made valuable con 
tributions to the science of his 
time and his life epitomized the 
story of many another who has 
attempted to lead the world to 
new ideas. There is nothing of 
which the world is more wary 
than of new ideas unless it be of 
goodness. We find Kepler un- 
received by his own, driven from 


province to province by the bit- 
ter religious persecutions of the 
time, suffering the even meaner 
persecutions of his scientific 
competitors, attempting to com- 
plete the work in mathematical 
astronomy begun by Tycho 
Brahe. His serious work was 
constantly interrupted not only 
by persecution but much prec- 
ious time was consumed in mak- 
ing horoscopes for the Emperor 
and weather forecasts for what 
might be called the Old Farmer’s 
Almanac of the time. In none of 
these did he hold scientific be- 
lief but it was the required sop 
to Cerberus to provide bread for 
his physical life. As we read of 
the wars and pogroms of the 
time we are prone to feel that 
Europe has always been the 
same caldron of hate as at pres- 
ent. But it does not seem pos- 
sible that as late as 1620 Kepler 
should be forced to defend his 
tortured mother from the charge 
of witchcraft. We are shown a 
very human Kepler but this bi- 
ography is a very fascinating 
story fascinatingly told. 
Real. 


Faith, Immortality and Occultism 


PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
FAITH: A contribution toward a Phil- 
osophy of Religion. By Marion John 
Bradshaw. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. xii, 254. $2.50. 


This volume, “intended, not 
primarily for students of phi- 
losophy, but for students of re- 
ligion” (xiii), is a study of six 
modern philosophers’ views of 
Jesus and Christianity: Descar- 
tes, Hobbes, Locke, Pascal, Spin- 
oza and Leibniz. Theological 
dogmas of the day are not em- 
ployed as criteria. In fact, in 
every case, these men broke 
with prevailing orthodoxy, but 
each thinker is seen as standing 
in a deeper and more vital re- 
lation to the truth of Christian- 
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ity. Each one is judged by his 
own explicit words with a min- 
imum of implicit inference. 

The author’s purpose is not 
to reveal the mean philosopher 
derived from a composite. He 
frankly rejects such an outcome 
as falsification. However, he 
believes that there are similar- 
ities within the group. These 
may be reduced to three: 

We shall observe that they 
all recognize some intellec- 
tual bonds between their 
primary philosophical views 
and their religious positions 

. all of them in turn in- 
sisted that the reason has 
rights in religion . . . they 
were alike in that some 
phase of the thinking of 
each did culminate in a view 
of Christ (219). 

Quotations are selected care- 
fully and are, at the same time, 
valuable for the English reader 
because, as the author explains, 
“much of the material used is 
not readily available and some 
is not to be had in English” 
(viii). In the case of each 
thinker one feels that the author 
has made his point. Take, for 
example, the great materialist, 
Thomas Hobbes. Customarily 
the Christian tradition has given 
him over as hostile, but an un- 
prejudiced mind is made tg 
ponder when Hobbes is heard to 
say: 

And I profess still, that 

whatever the Church of 

England... shall forbid me 

to say in matter of faith, I 

shall abstain from saying 

it, excepting this point, that 

Jesus Christ, the Son of 

God, died for my sins (89). 

Or listen to one of the most 

astute defenders of reason of 

his day, John Locke, when he 
says: 

Had God intended that none 


but the learned scribe .. .- 
should be a Christian .. .- 
religion should have been 
prepared for them... But 
men of that expectation... 
are rather shut out from 
the simplicity of the gospel, 
to make way for those poor, 
ignorant, and illiterate, who 
heard and believed promises 
of a Deliverer, and believed 
Jesus to be him (122). 


Also, those portions of the 
volume which the author him- 
self contributes reveal insight 
into the nature and problems of 
religion. He contends rightly 
that “our senses, our experience, 
and our reason are not to be 
laid aside at the command of 
the church,” (69). Pascal must 
be accorded the truth when the 
author describes that he held 
that “the order of love is in- 
finitely above knowledge as the 
order of mind is above matter.” 
(137). The blessedness of “The 
Holy Outcast,” Spinoza “is 
nothing else than the content- 
ment of spirit which arises from 
intuitive knowledge of God.” 
(158) Moreover, the author 
holds pronounced opinions upon 
present day problems which 
challenge attention. After show- 
wet that no one of the six philos- 
ophers included in the discus- 
sion held professional chairs in 
universities but worked out solu- 
tions within the realm of their 
own individual thought, the ob- 
servation is made with much 
truth that “our institutions of 
higher learning still steadily ad- 
minister huge quantities of in- 
tellectual opiates,” (212). Fin- 
ally, as revealing something of 
the essential nature of the 
Christian movement the author 
points out that, 


the intellectual defense of 
Christianity does not neces- 
sitate the acceptance of 
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some particular philosophy 
as the only one consonant 
with faith in Christ and the 
coming Kingdom (229) ... 
without faith men cannot 
embody the life of reason 
(232). 

This volume is well done. 
Bibliography and index are sat- 
isfactory and the point of view 
and materials employed are ap- 
preciated. It will enjoy a 
thoughtful reading public. 


Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTHING DIES. By J. W. Dunne. 
Faber & Faber, London. Pp. 98, 6s. 
All those who have been in- 

trigued by the originality and 
profundity of Dunne’s An Exr- 
periment with Time or The 
Serial Universe will welcome the 
briefer and simpler volume 
Nothing Dies. He lays the basis 
for a confirmation of immortal- 
ity in the permanent nature of 
human consciousness which is 
over and beyond material expe- 
rience and which makes mate- 
rial experience possible. 

Quite contrary to accepting 
the material world as to be 
taken for granted: 

The master miracle, the 
entirely incredible thing, is 
that there should exist any- 
thing at all. It is the abil- 
ity to realize that fact 
which distinguishes Man 
from Sub-Man. 

. . . It is impossible for 
you, who are a part of the 
universe, to achieve the 
viewpoint of an observer 
standing outside that uni- 
verse which includes you. 
You can see only one end 
of the stick; for the other 
end is you. (12-13) 

..« We may leave classical 
materialism there — where 
it came to an end—because 
later discoveries showed 


that all arguments of both 
parties had been conducted 
on wrong premises. They 
had assumed that sensory 
phenomena are paralleled 
by nervous energy; where- 
as, aS modern science has 
shown, the phenomena in 
question are paralleled by 
energy-multiplied-by - dura- 
tion. And that as it turns 
out, upsets the whole ma- 
terialist apple-cart. (19) 

This permanence of the self- 
referring subject of experience 
is then something beyond the 
world of matter for which there 
can be no materialistic explana- 
tion. Immortality is already here 
as a part of the life of con- 
sciousness. As continuity is al- 
ways presumed in logic it is up 
to him who denies immortality 
to prove his words. This is 
obviously impossible since the 
purpose which acts through 
time, transcending it cannot be 
proved broken by occurrences 
in the material order. 

We do not look for a demon- 
stration of immortality by phys- 
ical proofs since such proofs 
have no bearing on spiritual 
reality, but Dunne’s exposition 
is strong confirmation which 
everyone should ponder. 


RoTaF; 


THE HIDDEN TEACHING BEYOND 
YOGA. By Paul Brunton. E. P. Dutt n 
& Co., New York. Pp. 413. $3.50. 
This book has recently been 

published and I believe that a 

few words about it might be of 

use to some of those who are in 
doubt as to whether they should 
read it or not. 

Mr. Brunton has written a 
number of other works in which 
he has professed to bring into 
the light of day the secrets of 
the East, which have remained 
hidden, until his piercing intel- 
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lect revealed them to him alone 
of all seekers after truth. 


Mr. Brunton, whose experience 
was chiefly in Fleet Street jour- 
nalism before he went in for the 
East, mentions the Maharajah of 
Mysore, as having inspired the 
writing of the present volume, 
while he was his guest in My- 
sore. But there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in that, as the late 
Maharajah was noted for his 
hospitality to westerners and 
entertained the writer of these 
lines as well as many other 
travelers in his country. Of 
course the dragging in of the 
Maharajah is for the purpose of 
attracting sales and I may as 
well say at once that this com- 
mercializing of the so-called 
“hidden” hindu teaching which is 
rampant in all that Mr. Brunton 
writes, is a pity from the higher 
point of view, for he has given 
us a very clear statement of the 
Hindu position as to some of the 
great problems of philosophy, 
which is not an easy thing to ac- 
complish. But in my opinion he 
mars the impact of his thought 
with this constant intrusion of 
his ego and with the insistence 
that he alone has brought this 
thought within the reach of Am- 
erican readers. Of course the 
truth is that at any of the many 
excellent public libraries, it is 
quite easy to obtain the Sacred 
Books of the East and very 
many commentaries upon them, 
which contain really all that Mr. 
Brunton has to say, though quite 
possibly in a less convenient 
form for those not accustomed 
to the modes of Eastern thought. 
There are also the works of 
Deussen in German and of 
Guénon in French, though of 
course the English literature is 
by far the most complete. Patan- 
jali’s work on Yoga gives the 
doctrines very succinctly and 


there is a good English transla- 
tion. It is not correct to say 
that the teachings expounded 
here are “beyond Yoga.” 


Then there are also in English 
the works of Ramana Maharshi 
himself, who is also a poet in his 
own language, which is tamil, 
and in sanskrit. I believe that 
the best course for anyone real- 
ly anxious to get to the bottom 
of the teachings of Ramana 
Maharshi is to write to the fol- 
lowing address in the state of 
Madras and ask for a selection 
of the publications of the Ash- 
ramam or Monastery Shastri 
Niranjananda Swami, the Ash- 
ramam Tiruvannamalai, North 
Arcot, Southern India. If a 
dollar or so be sent with the 
inquiry, that will produce quite 
a number of little handy books 
by the Maharshi and others who 
have assisted him with the Eng- 
lish. These small works have 
been of great assistance to the 
present writer and they cover 
between them all of the ground. 
I may mention for instance the 
little volume priced at one anna 
(1 cent) and entitled, Who AM 
I? Niranjananda Swami is the 
librarian and publisher of the 
Ashramam and he is always 
willing to help any seeker for 
information regarding the 
thought and teaching of his 
brother, the holy man. 


Ramana Maharshi himself re- 
fuses to have any dealings with 
practical matters, though he is 
most kind and considerate to 
all visitors to the Ashramam, 
which has grown up around him 
by the force of his own person- 
ality and life of entire self-abne- 
gation and devotion to the truth. 
Mr. Brunton has his own rea- 
sons for ignoring all this source 
of information, upon which he 
himself has drawn largely dur- 
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ing the years of his sojourn in 
India. 

Readers who have never heard 
of Ramana Maharshi may be 
surprised at my mention of him 
as the source of the teaching of 
the real, living Hindu truth, but 
I am convinced from personal 
experience that contact with his 
thought is far more valuable than 
with that of any of the many 
spouters of teachings which 
they say they have acquired in 
Thibet for preference. The fact 
is that the truth is to be obtained 
in India which is the mother of 
all the others. The Thibetans 
have a language and a religion 
of their own which has little to 
do with the Indian teachings and 
is mostly concerned with magic 
in some form or other. Ramana 
Maharshi does not deny that 
there is an esoteric magical sci- 
ence, but he does not advise any 
of his followers to go in for it, 
saying that this life is very 
short, even for those who live to 
old age, and we should occupy 
ourselves with ascertaining the 
truth about ultimate things 
rather than power over certain 
phenomena. Of course, these 
secret powers are apt to stimu- 
late one’s curiosity, but they are 
not at all that which Mr. Brun- 
ton seeks to instill in the book 
before me. He states a part of 
the vedantist teaching with 
great clarity and _ eloquence, 
though often I think his epithets 
are out of place. Particularly 
offensive to me is that perpetual 
word “hidden” which seems to 
live in his pen and also his 
vaunting of his next volume 
which is to reveal a vast number 
of other truths that he has not 
revealed in this one. No doubt 
that is good salesmanship, but I 
think it should be kept out of 
what purports to be a philo- 
sophical treatise. 

Douglas Ainslie. 


The Cycle of Rebirths 


AMERICAN RENAISSANCE: Art and 
Expression in the Age of Emerson and 
Whitman. By F. O. Matthiessen. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. Pp. 
xvi, 678. $5.00. 

American Renaissance, by 
Professor Matthiessen, can 
without hesitation be designated 
as an epoch-making book in the 
field of American literary criti- 
cism. For many years to come 
it will undoubtedly serve as a 
landmark similar to Parring- 
ton’s Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought (1927). As a mat- 
ter of fact, Professor Matthies- 
sen takes his departure from a 
statement of Parrington’s an- 
nounced purpose in which Par- 
rington maintained that he had 
no concern with esthetic judg- 
ments or literary reputations or 
literary merits. Matthiessen 
says: 

My concern has been op- 
posite. Although I greatly 
admire Parrington’s eluci- 
dation of our liberal tradi- 
tion, I think the under- 
standing of our literature 
has been retarded by the 
tendency of some of his fol- 
lowers to regard all criti- 
cism as ‘belletristic trifl- 
ing.’ I am even more sus- 
picious of the results of 
such historians as have de- 
clared that they were not 
discussing art, but ‘simply 
using art, in a purpose of 
research.’ Both our histor- 
ical writing and our criti- 
cism have been greatly en- 
riched during the past 
twenty years by the break- 
ing down of arbitrary di- 
visions between them, by 
the critic’s realization of 
the necessity to master 
what he could of historical 
discipline, by the _ histori- 
an’s desire to extend his 
domain from politics to 
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general culture. But you 
cannot ‘use’ a work of art 
unless you have compre- 
hended its meaning. An 
it is well to remember that 
although literature reflects 
an age, it also illuminates 
it. Whatever the case may 
be for the historian, the 
quality of that illumination 
is the main concern for the 
common reader. He does 
not live by trends alone; 
he reads books, whether of 
the present or past, because 
they have an immediate life 
of their own. 


Matthiessen’s choice of auth- 
ors, as suggested in the sub- 
title, is most original and dis- 
tinctive. Reminding us that in 
the short space of five years be- 
tween 1850 and 1855 there ap- 
peared eight or ten of the most 
remarkable creative works in 
American literature by five of 
our acknowledged masters, he 
proceeds to make a thorough 
analysis of the authors and 
works in question as constitut- 
ing the real renaissance of Am- 
erican thought and literature. 
These works are: Emerson’s 
Representative Men (1850), 
Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter 
(1850), The House of the Seven 
Gables (1851), The Snow Im- 
age (1851), and The Blithedale 
Romance (1852), Melville’s 
Moby-Dick (1851) and Israel 
Potter (1855), Thoreau’s Yan- 
kee in Canada (1853) and Wal- 
den (1854), and Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass (1855). Though 
not all of these works are equal- 
ly valued by American readers, 
they are all highly indicative of 
the peculiar qualities of their 
authors, and any literature that 
could produce within five years 
such masterpieces as The Scar- 
let Letter, Moby-Dick, Walden, 
Representative Men, and Leaves 


of Grass need have no fear of 
invidious comparisons with 
other literatures. Professor 
Matthiessen says further: 

My aim has been to fol- 
low these books through 
their implications, to ob- 
serve them as the culmina- 
tion of their authors’ tal- 
ents, to assess them in re- 
lation to one another and 
to the drift of our litera- 
ture since, and, so far as 
possible, to evaluate them 
in accordance with the en- 
during requirements for 
great art... The great at- 
traction of my subject was 
its compactness: for though 
I made no attempt to con- 
fine my study of these au- 
thors to the straight jacket 
of a five-year segment of 
their careers, the fact re- 
mained that Emerson’s the- 
ory of expression was that 
on which Thoreau built, to 
which Whitman gave ex- 
tension, and to which Haw- 
thorne and Melville were 
indebted by being forced to 
react against its philosoph- 
ical assumptions. 


In accordance with these an- 
nounced intentions, the author 
divides his treatment as fol- 
lows: Book I, “From Emerson 
to Thoreau”; Book II, “Haw- 
thorne”’; Book III, “Melville”; 
Book IV, “Whitman.” Profes- 
sor Matthiessen begins with 
Emerson because, as he says: 
“To apply to him his own words 
about Goethe: he was the cow 
from which the rest drew their 
milk.” Thus he treats of Emer- 
son and Thoreau together be- 
cause of their close personal re- 
lationship and continually refers 
to Emerson in his treatment of 
the remaining three writers. 
However, Emerson is not the 
only point of reference. The 
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author is continually going back 
to the seventeenth century for 
sources and looking forward to 
the later nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries for continuators 
of the traditions and practices 
suggested by these five main au- 
thors. Particularly in matters 
of style do we find such persons 
constantly referred to, as evi- 
denced by the index: Sir Thom- 
as Browne, Thomas Carlyle, S. 
T. Coleridge, T. S. Eliot, Goethe, 
Henry James, Keats, D. H. Law- 
rence, Longfellow, Lowell, Mil- 
ton, Poe, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Wordsworth. One is con- 
stantly reminded of the sweep 
and catholicity of treatment in 
the mind of the author; one is 
made to feel that this American 
renaissance reaches far back in- 
to English life for its stimuli 
and projects its influence into 
the future work of followers of 
this group. 


Another distinctive feature of 
the book is its peculiar emphasis 
upon the relationship between 
American painting and photog- 
raphy and American letters. The 
illustrations to the book, eight 
in number, though including one 
portrait of Hawthorne and two 
portraits of Walt Whitman, are 
significant for their inclusion of 
adaguerrotype of Donald McKay 
as a frontispiece, two reproduc- 
tions of genre studies by W. S. 
Mount, and one reproduction of 
the realistic painting of Thomas 
Eakins. Particularly in connec- 
tion with Whitman does the au- 
thor feel that the study of Am- 
erican types and landscapes in 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century was a matter for equal 
emphasis on the part of the 
painter and poet. 

Still another matter of spe- 
cial interest is the illumination 
which Professor Matthiessen 
sheds on the influence of Shake- 


speare on Melville’s form, lan- 
guage, and imaginative concep- 
tion, as well as the special in- 
fluence of Quakerism in the work 
both of Emerson and Whitman. 
In addition to these and other 
influences the author constantly 
reminds us of the inter-relations 
among these five authors, par- 
ticularly those between Emerson 
and Thoreau and Hawthorne 
and Melville. Ags regards this 
last writer, Mathiessen suggests 
that more could be learned 
about his relations with others 
if a much-needed edition of his 
letters were available. 


To review adequately the au- 
thor’s treatment of the individ- 
ual members of this group 
would be impossible here. It 
may suffice to suggest his view 
of these men by a few charac- 
teristic comments on them. He 
says of Emerson that he “held 
it to be the first responsibility 
of the artist to record adequately 
what he had observed’; that 
“although Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Whitman all conceived of 
themselves primarily as poets,” 
none of them was a poet, judged 
strictly by form; of Thoreau he 
says that the heart of his revolt 
was “his continual assertion that 
the only true America is that 
country where you are able to 
pursue life without encum- 
brances’”; that the line from 
Hawthorne leads to Henry 
James, ‘‘for he is the direct an- 
cestor of The Golden Bowl’; 
that Melville was “the Ameri- 
can with the richest natural 
gifts as a writer”; that Whit- 
man’s chief interest for the 
critic is his great experiment in 
language; and that “of all our 
writers since Whitman, Dreiser 
seems the chief heir of the qual- 
ities the poet liked most to 
dwell on: sympathy, solidarity.” 

There is no question about the 
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extent and depth of learning 
displayed by this work of criti- 
cism. In a work so stimulating 
it is thus perhaps ungenerous 
to find faults. But faults there 
are. The chief objection that 
the average intelligent student 
of American literature is apt 
to find with the book is that it 
lacks coherence, that it indulges 
in circumlocution, and that the 
writer does not always make 
clear the point he wishes to 
drive home. The last section of 
the book, entitled “Man in the 
Open Air,” seems literally to 
hang in the clouds with no es- 
sential connection with what has 
gone before; nor does it make a 
fitting conclusion for a work 
which has involved so much 
labor and promises some clear- 
cut pronouncements on _ the 
five authors in question. There 
are also some rather unaccount- 
able errors in English: the au- 
thor speaks of being “very im- 
pressed” (p. 12); he says that 
something cannot “be blamed 
on” want of time (p. 144); he 
misuses “obverse” for “reverse” 
(p. 445) ; and he is guilty of the 
following very awkward state- 
ment in comment on Emerson: 
. .. by his middle thirties 
he had settled down to the 
realization that the lecture, 
drawn from the daily har- 
vest of his journals, and 
finally to be distilled into 
an essay, was to be his 
form, or lack of. (p. 23) 
Typographical errors are for- 
tunately few. One occurs on 
page 440: “‘breath” should read 
“breadth.” Some errors in 
names and book titles have es- 
caped the proof-reader, as wit- 
ness Confessions of an Opium 
Eater (p. 119) and “Tocque- 
ville’ for “de Tocqueville” (p. 
6). The format of the book it- 
self leaves nothing to be desired. 


The typography is excellent, the 
index is adequate, and the illus- 
trations are well-chosen and 
well-executed. Louis Wann. 


Jonathan Swift and His 

Tragic Successors 

AN ARGUMENT AGAINST THE 
ABOLISHING OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN ENGLAND. By Jonathan Swift. 
1941 Edition. The 5x8 Press, Harring- 
ton Park, N. J. Pp. 30. 35 cents. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: GIANT IN 
CHAINS. By Frank Stier Goodwin. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, New 
York. Pp. vi, 450. $3.00. 


PERILOUS BALANCE: THE TRAGIC 
GENIUS OF SWIFT, JOHNSON, & 
STERNE. By W. B. C. Watkins. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton. 
Pp. vi, 172. $2.00. 

The genius and enigma of 
Swift continue to lead to a suc- 
cession of books. Before us for 
review are three volumes, the 
first two wholly and the third 
partly devoted to the great iron- 
ist. 

The first is an attractive, pa- 
per-bound reprint of one of 
Swift’s own briefer works. In 
it he carefully points out that 
he does not seek to restore 
“real Christianity,” which had 
been “wholly laid aside by gen- 
eral consent, as utterly incon- 
sistent with our present schemes 
of wealth and power.” He 
merely defends “nominal Chris- 
tianity,” the abolition of which 
would “be attended with some 
inconveniences, and perhaps not 
produce those many good effects 
proposed thereby.” 

The second volume belongs to 
a reprehensible type, fictionized 
biography. A composition of 
this type requires its author to 
appear omniscient and its reader 
to undergo an illusion of getting 
an inside story. If two historic- 
al characters actually or con- 
ceivably met on a given occasion, 
the author must build up an 
elaborate scene in which he 
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quotes long dialogues verbatim. 
He must know hidden motives 
and have such downright opin- 
ions that even on moot questions 
incertitude must appear to be 
verity. Writing of this sort has 
punch. We can never be sure 
how much truth it has, if any. 
Unless we are informed and on 
our guard, it is sure to lead us 
into  misapprehensions. Mr. 
Goodwin assuredly has a fair 
general acquaintance with Swift. 
He has investigated the man and 
the time. He prints a bibliog- 
raphy which, if not too well 
prepared, is long enough. From 
it we regret the omission of 
Professor Quintana’s study, 
The Mind and Art of Jonathan 
Swift. If Mr. Goodwin does not 
know of the existence of works 
of this caliber, he should keep 
up with the reviews in The 
Personalist. 


In the third volume Professor 
Watkins makes a real contribu- 
tion to our understanding, not 
only of Swift, but of two later 
figures of the eighteenth century 
as well. The interrelated studies 
are based on careful research, 
but rise into a psychologist’s 
sensitive and subtle interpreta- 
tion of personality. The author 
confirms the feeling that of the 
three men Swift and Sterne 
were always artists and that 
their individual struggle cannot 
be seen without constant refer- 
ence to their writing, whereas 
Johnson is best approached 
through the abundant biograph- 
ical material. The import of the 
volume may be gathered from 
these words from Professor 
Watkins’ pen: “All three [men] 
waged a lifelong battle against 
disease, melancholia, tragedy. 
Swift, at one extreme, surrend- 
ered to savage disillusion and 
despair; at the other, Sterne de- 
liberately cultivated illusion and 


gaiety in order to fence against 
the evils of this world. Johnson 
by self-discipline and will pow- 
er maintained a difficult and 
perilous balance. Of the three 
he undoubtedly came nearest to 
achieving in his life and his 
writings the realization that 
‘ripeness is all’.” 
Garland Greever. 


Physics and Metaphysics 


EXPERIENCE AND SUBSTANCE: An 
Essay in Metaphysics. By De Witt H. 
Parker. The University of Michigan 
ton Ann Arbor, Michigan. Pp. x, 371, 

3.00. 


Interest in the problems of 
metaphysics persists as the in- 
stance of the present volume il- 
lustrates with the conditional 
promise that another volume by 
the same author may follow on 
the metaphysics of value. Pro- 
fessor Parker informs the read- 
er: 

In writing this essay I 
have sought to achieve 
brevity and simplicity by 
limiting myself so far as 
possible to the preservation 
of a single point of view 
broadly idealistic, finitist, 
and monadistic in charac- 
ter ...I have... subordi- 
nated epistemological to 
ontological discussion (vii). 

The attempt has been made to 
apply the method of empiricism, 
supplemented with speculation. 
“A good metaphysics admits the 
transcendent, but not the trans- 
cendental.” (9) In other words, 
concepts derived from individu- 
al experience must be applied, 
also, to reality beyond individual 
experience: 

for the theory of space, 
of the order of time and 
causality, and of the Eter- 
nal, we need assume noth- 
ing besides other centers of 
experience, generically sim- 
ilar to our own. (17). 
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Moreover, these “centers of ex- 
perience,” as the author calls 
them, are more than adjectival 
coordinates of a more funda- 
mental existence or behavior 
response. They, on the contrary, 
reflect the nature of reality it- 
self within their own nature. 
They provide the gateway of ac- 
cess to what is ultimately real. 
This point of view, of course, is 
Personalistic and is supported 
by the author where he says, 


For the description of the 
final units of reality we 
need the most concrete of 
all concepts, concepts of 
personality and society, 
which alone are capable of 
introducing us to the full 
individuality of existence, 
with its unity of stability 
and change. (23) 


The outstanding aspects of 
the author’s conception of ex- 
perience are wholeness, activi- 
ties apart from which there are 
no selves, and which issue in 
“expressions,” “concepts” and 
“volitions” ; “control and count- 
er control’ at whose contact the 
self genuinely meets nature; 
and finally the focal and the 
matrix self which cannot be 
thought of as separate selves but 
as changing and stable aspects 
of a single self. 

What, then, is the nature of 
experience? “Does experience 
stand on its own feet, or is it 
supported by, undergirded by, 
something that is not experi- 
ence?” (48) The author faces 
this crucial question and ans- 
wers it: 

Experience comes to us not 
like a relation, like an ad- 
jective that needs its perch 
on a substantive, but as a 
self-subsistent kind of en- 
tity, standing on its own 
feet (56). 


In every phase of experience, 
therefore, there is a constant 
factor, a matrix self, a generic 
core, a personal identity. 1¢* is 
what Whitehead refers to as 
“actual occasions” and Plato as 
“existence independent of the 
stream of existence” (68). 
I should maintain that the 
matrix self has no existence 
independent of a stream of 
experience, and could not 
possibly be embodied in any 
other center; it is, there- 
fore, not a universal, but 
a deeper stratum of indi- 
vidual existence within the 
ongoing pulse of experi- 
ence, the true res cogitans 
which abides as the more 
superficial layers overlying 
it are sloughed off (68). 
Both the realistic and nom- 
inalistic account of universals 
are rejected for one wherein a 
residum of meaning relates the 
universal, or generic, aspects of 
particular individuals. Sensa 
are impermanent symbols of 
meanings of generic qualities 
and 
belong at once to nature 
and to mind: They are pas- 
sive in their mere sensuous- 
ness, but active in so far 
as they are under the con- 
trol of forces streaming 
through them from within 
the mind and from the en- 
vironment (105). 
Space may be explained upon 
the analogy of the organization 
of society—a relation between 
individuals. 
As contents of mind, phen- 
omenal objects belong to 
the subjective space of the 
mind, but as signs of con- 
trol from other centers, 
they acquire a pseudo loca- 
tion where these other 
centers of control are (119). 
And time is a relation between 
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events. The specious present is 
represented as 


The oncoming of the new 

and the passing of its pred- 

ecessor is the minimum, but 

also the maximum, of the 

reality of events . . . behind 

this we cannot go. 
Concerning values, the author 
argues that they belong in an 
intrinsic sense, only “to experi- 
ence, never to objects as such” 
(295). 

On the whole the volume is 
satisfying until one comes to the 
final chapter in which the author 
gives an interpretation of the 
Eternal. Even many splendid 
insights characterize this dis- 
cussion. The principle of mysti- 
cism is defended, revelation 
forms a hypothesis of specula- 
tion, “the vibration of an elec- 
tron is but a single event in the 
life of God” (341) and man can 
hope to win with God only 
when man gives his best to the 
effort. But in the problem of 
God’s relation with evil, Pro- 
fessor Parker bogs down. As 
so many others of our day, he 
regards the existence of evil as 
factual rather than possible. 
“In the end, God is responsible 
for the evil in the world... . 
The primary material of the 
world was once part of God, and 
in it lay hidden the competition 
and disharmony that are at the 
root of evil” (857). The “ma- 
terial” of evil could not have 
existed in God in any way other 
than that the possibility of evil 
was a pre-requisite of human 
freedom, but in that case, man 
was responsible for actualizing 
the possible. Evil was not “an 
inevitable accompaniment of cre- 
ation” (357), but the possibil- 
ity of evil was an inevitable ac- 
companiment of freedom. This 
assigns the interpretation of 
God to another and defensible 


principle. 

The volume is well written. 
Its style is pleasing. The log- 
ical acumen disclosed betrays 
maturity of thought and proced- 
ure, and apt illustrations so il- 
luminating in a work of this 
kind are pertinent and enlight- 
ening. We congratulate Pro- 
fessor Parker on this timely 
contribution. Pe a; 


BETWEEN PHYSICS AND PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Philipp Frank. Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 238. $2.75. 


Professor Frank was one of 
the founders of the “Vienna 
Circle” of Positivists and most 
of those who believe in the 
philosophy of this group make 
the University of Chicago the 
central point of this movement 
at the present time. They are 
publishing the International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Sci- 
ence. Their theory is some- 
times called “Logical Empiric- 
ism.” 

Professor Frank frankly ad- 
mits that there is a close tie be- 
tween the “Positivists” and the 
American “Pragmatists”, but he 
probably would not agree that 
both Positivism and Pragmatism 
are simply the users of the sci- 
entific method of approach to 
philosophy. That, however, does 
not make them real philosophy. 
As methods of approach to phil- 
osophy this method may be of 
great value, but that does not 
make them philosophies in the 
best sense of that term. 

In this volume, Professor 
Frank has grouped various pa- 
pers and addresses given be- 
tween 1908 and 1938. There is 
nothing in the book to indicate 
that these papers have been re- 
vised in any way to make them 
consistent with the views of the 
present day theoretical physicist, 
nor is there anything that would 
lead one to believe that Profes- 
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sor Frank still believes in all 
the statements made in these 
addresses. He does, however, 
maintain, with his fellow-posi- 
tivists, that physics should be 
entirely free from any meta- 
physical assumptions (page 
39) and in places he seems to 
imply that the term metaphysics 
is meaningless. In doing this, 
Professor Frank must be think- 
ing of metaphysics in a very 
limited sense; for physics, like 
all science, cannot have any val- 
ue unless it can, from a study of 
past and present events in our 
human experience, give us some 
clue as to the nature of future 
events. Whenever we talk about 
the future, or what is likely to 
happen in the future, we are 
making metaphysical assump- 
tions, for these assumptions are 
beyond any scientific proof until 
the future discloses whether 
they are true or false. That, of 
course, makes the assumptions 
metaphysical, if by metaphysical 
we mean that which is beyond 
physics. 

Professor Frank gives one the 
impression that he is a determin- 
ist, but there is nothing in his 
book that gives us any clue as to 
how he reconciles determinism 
with the facts of life. As I re- 
member it, Professor Frank be- 
lieves that the pictures or models 
of the physical world which we 
use to interpret experience are 
constructed by the mind, and, if 
that is so, it is difficult, or prac- 
tically impossible, to believe in 
determinism unless all the activ- 
ities of the mind are determined, 
and to believe that would appear 
to be, not only metaphysics but 
bad metaphysics. 

Professor Frank seems to as- 
sume (Page 62) that all ancient 
philosophy, and for that matter 
a good deal of modern philoso- 
phy, which he refers to as 
“School Philosophy”, is merely 


the assumption of some such 
world as that portrayed in 
Plato’s “Eternal Ideas” in which 
all possible “truths have dwelt 
since eternity.” Now if this is a 
fair interpretation of Professor 
Frank’s views, then one must 
conclude that he has overlooked 
the fact that the greatest of all 
ancient philosophers, Socrates, 
adhered to a philosophy which 
was the exact opposite of this, 
and also that he was as much in- 
clined to make experience the 
sole basis of his philosophy as 
any modern positivist. This is 
also true of many modern phil- 
osophers. 

Professor Frank, I presume, 
is in agreement with the effort 
to establish the “Foundations 
of the Unity of Science” which 
appears to assume that, if one 
could unify the sciences, it 
would be a complete philosophy. 
But inasmuch as science has 
dealt with life very inadequate- 
ly, and not at all with art, one 
is naturally a little curious as 
fo how such a philosophy could 
be a philosophy of life? One can 
readily agree that many of the 
past efforts of philosophers to 
construct “Universes” that 
were eternally true are no 
longer desirable. This, however, 
does not require us to accept a 
philosophy which only deals with 
a limited field of experience. 

The title of Professor Frank’s 
book Between Physics and 
Philosophy can be interpreted 
as having several meanings, but 
I think we should assume that 
Professor Frank has used the 
word “between” to imply that 
his work has a relation to both 
Physics and Philosophy. If the 
term is used in this sense it does 
not imply that it is anything 
more than a discussion of the 
aspects of the two which appear 
to have a relationship. 

Louis J. Hopkins. 
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Jesus and a World-View 
CHRIST AND “THE SPIRIT”: An Es- 
say in New-Testament Christology. 

By William Samuel Bishop. Long- 

mans, Green and Company, New York. 

Pp. xii, 200. $2.00. 

In this volume “The Spirit, 
the Lord and the Church—these 
three are inwardly one” (vii), 
comprise the three sides of a 
triangle of divine manifestation 
to the world. According to the 
author, something is lacking in 
the customary emphasis placed 
upon merely the Risen Lord and 
the Holy Spirit. The Church, in 
addition, is the thought-nexus 
between the two and must not 
be overlooked. “For the church 
is in no merely metaphorical or 
figurative sense the Body of 
Christ [but] ... a concrete and 
objective reality” (vii). This 
emphasis on the inclusion of the 
Church, the author declares, is 
the “thesis to which this book 
is devoted” (viii). “It is Christ 
in His Divine humanity who is 
the cornerstone of His Church, 
and the sum and substance of 
the Church’s ‘Christology’.” 
(viii). Moreover, one does not 
comprehend the force of this 
point of view until one comes 
to the last chapter. Here the ec- 
clesiastical distinction between 
apostleship and the prophetic 
role are drawn. 

The Apostolic ministry 
propagates itself; it has the 
note of continuity. The 
ministry of prophecy, as 
compared with that which 
is distinctively Apostolic 
has more of an intermittent 
or sporadic character 
(178). 

In such a manner, of course, 
the foundation is laid for 
“Apostolic succession” (184), 
and for the validation of the 
sacraments of ordination, abso- 
lution, confirmation, in addition 
to those of baptism and the 


Lord’s supper. In this view the 
Sacrament is not merely the 
“sign”, but it is “the sign plus 
the thing signified” (188). 

The main part of the volume 
is devoted to a systematic array 
of proof texts supposed to sub- 
stantiate this preconceived dog- 
ma. It is saturated with logic 
of a certain sort and citations 
are dovetailed with scholarly 
dexterity. But in reading 
through it there seems to be 
the absence of conviction. One 
admires dialectical mosaic but 
misses the hand of authority. 
Of course, to a non-high- 
churchman the reason for this 
becomes clear when the point of 
view is fully grasped. 

What the author seeks is to 
build Christianity on dogma, 
structure. Even the Holy Spirit 
is employed to undergird that 
which is not of the nature of 
spirit but partakes rather of 
the nature of form and struc- 
ture. Jesus emphasized mean- 
ing, content, intention to the al- 
most complete, although not 
fully complete, neglect of struc- 
ture and form. According to 
apostolic succession with its in- 
dispensible accompaniments, one 
must worship God in Mont Ger- 
izim or Jerusalem, but according 
to Jesus “God is Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship 
Him in Spirit and in truth.” 

Panel: 


CHRISTIAN REALISM. By John Ben- 
nett. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. xiv, 198. $2.00. 


The term, “Realism,” as used 
in the title of this book should 
not be taken in the philosophical 
sense of representing an epi- 
stemology or metaphysic, but 
should be understood in its 
broad, general meaning, stated 
in the words of D. L. Robinson, 
in his Introduction to Living 
Philosophy as, 
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the representation and por- 
trayal of any and all facts 
just as they are, without 
any effort to idealize and in- 
terpret them so as to make 
the good outweigh the evil 
and the beautiful overbal- 
ance the ugly (151). 
The author explains his prefer- 
ence for Realism in that Real- 
ism takes cognizance of “the 
given aspects of the world,” that 
it is “less tempted to explain 
away anything that it finds in 
the world that is not rational,” 
and that it “never gets far away 
from the given elements in ex- 
perience” (xi). 

Theologically, Professor Ben- 
nett wishes to cut between “lib- 
eral optimism” and fundament- 
alism (x). His position will not 
please many, particularly those 
who disagree with Professor 
Reinhold Niebuhr. For instance, 
the author revives emphasis up- 
on original sin. Not, of course, in 
the old form but expressed in 
language that describes its pres- 
ent day and _ understandable 
character. Professor Bennett 
states it as follows: 

This tendency towards ego- 
ism is in the line of least 
resistance in human life 
and is probably the chief 
root of all the evil that 
comes into the world 
through human action (57). 
He also defends the fact of re- 
ligious conversion. After citing 
the case of how the editors of 
Fortune have pointed out to the 
Church the fact that men wish 
to hear, not their own voice, “but 
a voice coming from something 
ne ourselves” (14). he says that 
e 
new theological movement 
has called us to recognize 
that man needs a far more 
radical change than has 
been contemplated by mod- 


ern Christianity (14) ... 
we can only find Christian- 
ity intellectually credible if 
we have a conversion at the 
level of our deepest assump- 
tions (18) . .. We have 
seen the gospel of forgive- 
ness neglected by the liberal 
churches for a generation 
(41) ... To have that in 
one’s life which cannot be 
brought before his eyes 
without condemnation is the 
essence of what we know as 
the sense of guilt and the 
source of most mental ill- 
ness of the functional va- 
riety (43). 

The author argues for paci- 
fism, the historicity of Jesus, 
Pauline christology as the es- 
sence of Christianity and the 
true church of Christ. He opens 
himself to deserved criticism, 
however, when he permits his 
Realism to “discover” a given 
in the Nature of God. Like 
others of the present day, Pro- 
fessor Bennett postulates evil 
upon factual rather than upon 
potential principles in God. In 
either case, God faced limited 
possibilities. But much turns 
upon whether those “limited pos- 
sibilities” were potential or ac- 
tual. The author of this book 
claims that they were actual, 
found within the nature of God 
Himself (173). This, in our 
opinion is wrong. It is not true 
to personality, Jesus or Christi- 
anity. It is essentially pagan 
and eventuates in dualism. 


On the whole the book is well 
done. Realism in the broad sense 
results in making the volume 
practical and readable for the 
layman. It breathes sincerity 
and earnestness in the presenta- 
tion of its point of view in a 
fearless manner. It should en- 
joy a wide reading public. 


Pe RoB 
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ANNO DOMINI: JESUS, HISTORY 
AND GOD. By Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1940. Pp. xv, 248. $2.50. 

This exciting volume is a sur- 
vey of the influence of Jesus on 
the quality of life in the twenty 
centuries since his death. It is 
comprehensive in its scope, gen- 
eral in its observations, appreci- 
ative to the highest degree. The 
survey shows the influence of 
Jesus by eras. First is the one 
covering approximately the first 
five centuries ; second, comes the 
era of roughly a thousand years 
to 1500 A.D.; third, comes the 
period ending about 1800; and 
finally, the age since 1800 to the 
present. At the end of each of 
these eras comes a time of crisis, 
an ebb in the onward rush of the 
tide of Jesus’ impact. But the 
rising tide in each succeeding 
era is higher and grander than 
before. Hence the period of the 
last hundred forty years is the 
era of greatest influence. The 
material in the book is divided 
according to the above concep- 
tion of the rhythmic progress of 
Jesus’ impact on civilization. 
There is a closing chapter, “The 
Meaning of the Story,” in which 
Latourette summarizes his 
Christian philosophy of history. 
Regular readers of Latourette 
will note that the organization of 
the present book follows that of 
his large encyclopaedic history, 
four volumes of which have al- 
ready appeared. It is worth ob- 
serving that the reading of this 
single volume whets one’s appe- 
tite to read thoroughly the 
larger work. 

The whole discussion selects 
and organizes its material to 
prove a case for Jesus, a very 
general case, since often it be- 
comes necessary to admit that 
Jesus was only partially the 
cause for certain events. By 
making out the case for Chris- 


tianity by centering on Jesus he 
avoids having to make a case for 
any particular theological, or 
more especially Christological, 
position. Similarly, no special 
ecclesiastical thesis is defended. 
The catholicity of the treatment 
makes it an ideal work to be 
read in ecumenical Christendom. 
To account for the perpetua- 
tion and widespread extension of 
Jesus’ influence the author notes 
three factors: 
“First of all was the qual- 
ity of the life of Jesus...” 
“In the second place, the 
enduring influence of Jesus 
has been due to the response 
which men have given that 
life. Something in the na- 
ture of man has been stirred 
and attracted by Jesus.” 
“In the third place, the in- 
fluence of Jesus must be 
due to some qualities in the 
universe in which man finds 
himself. To put it boldly in 
traditional Christian terms, 
it is because God is at work 
through him, both judging 
and reconciling men to Him- 
self.” (pages 8&ff.) 
Prof. Latourette here raises 
some issues which he might well 
have developed further and 
which the rising interest in 
philosophy of history in the 
churches cannot ignore. The 
criteria of judgment which are 
offered on page 206 are hardly 
adequate to meet the major is- 
sue raised above. The author’s 
strength is description rather 
than interpretation. 
W. G. M. 


THE WORLD-VIEW OF JESUS. By 
Elmer W. K. Mould. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. Pp. IX, 238. $2.00. 
This study begins with the 

truism that Jesus of Nazareth 

was not a systematic school 
philosopher; in the Greek sense 
he was not a philosopher. Rather 
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is he allied to the Hebrew tradi- 
tion of the man of wisdom, “to 
be integrated with the wisdom 
teachers of Judaism. This in- 
terpretation not only does not 
modernize Jesus, it emphatical- 
ly orients him historically.” 
While “he did not aim at the 
systematic presentation of a 
world-view, nevertheless a world- 
view underlay his thinking.” 
Hence it is proper to consider 
Jesus’ particular views: the 
origin and nature of the cosmos, 
the nature and value of man, 
providence and purpose in the 
world, whether the universe is 
friendly to man, the problem of 
evil, the future as revealed in 
apocalyptic and _ eschatology. 
Finally, there is the question, 
What enduring values can we 
find in Jesus’ world-view? 
Showing a wide acquaintance 
with Hebrew literature and 
modern criticism, our author 
demonstrates the thesis that 
Jesus was very much a man of 
his own age, that he accepts, for 
instance, the cosmology and 
psychology of Judaistic wisdom 
teachers. But there overlay and 
underlay these views much of 
distinctive significance. 


His world-view was ideal- 
istically based. This earth 
is God’s creation. It is the 
scene of God’s_ beneficent 
activity, manifested in the 
usual and the miraculous 
... the scene of God’s future 
and most glorious activity 
on Man’s behalf when he 
brings in fully his kingdom 
upon a “renovated earth.” 
Human nature is conceived 
as a unity. Jesus’ view is 
not dualistic . . . man is 
body-soul. 
The spiritual possibilities of 
every soul, “taken with an en- 
tirely new seriousness” is at 
one with the fact that “Jesus 


valued personality above ma- 

terial things or institutions.” 

Thus, his 
view of man’s inner nature 
is grounded in idealism. He 
sees the ideal as the real 
... To Jesus the real man 
is the man revealed in his 
capacity for living a moral 
life in fellowship with God, 
i.e., the ideal man, the son 
of God. 


Professor Mould, in line with 
considerable recent work, puts 
special emphasis upon much in 
the world-view and ethical teach- 
ing of Jesus which he considers 
original and creative, and it is 
here primarily that he finds en- 
during values. These he dis- 
covers in Jesus’ idea and con- 
sciousness of God, in the positive 
formulation of the Golden Rule, 
in “his estimate of the absolute 
worth of human personality,” 
in the conception of God as 
Father, and in “the idea of re- 
demption as expressing the na- 
ture of God’s activity in the 
world.” As to values, “Jesus is 
convinced that ultimately the 
universe is on the side of the 
highest values.” 

If Jesus were merely the echo 
of the highest wisdom of his 
times, the principle of relativism 
only could be applied to an eval- 
uation of his contribution. Since 
there is in his original and cre- 
ative ideas an emphasis upon 
those enduring values of ulti- 
mate worth, the criterion of the 
absolute may be applied. Our 
author finds in Jesus, Wisdom 
incarnate, one who reached truth 
not merely applicable to his 
own age, but truth 

valid in the far-distant fu- 
ture because he viewed the 
universe and life in its eter- 
nal aspect and in his teach- 
ing aimed to set out those 
values which would endure 
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when his own age had pass- 
ed away and the eternal 
world-order of God’s king- 
dom should be the ever- 
present order. 

The volume is presented in a 
pleasing format and is equipped 
with an extensive bibliography, 
notes and references, and ade- 
quate index. 

M. M. Horton. 


Structure and Art 
THE STRUCTURE OF ART. By Carl 

Thurston. University of Chicago Press, 

Chicago. Pp. xii, 190. $2.50. 

In this very interesting and 
valuable book Mr. Thurston dis- 
cusses the spatial and graphic 
arts and attempts an analysis of 
the nature of esthetic value. 
The subject under investigation, 
he tells us, is “a single conscious- 
ness exposed to the arts of 
space,” the elemental ingredi- 
ents of which are differentiated 
visual units emergent from a 
comparatively empty and homo- 
geneous background of space 
and registered, along with this 
space, in and by a human mind. 
Art is concerned primarily with 
the relationships involved in 
these elements — the relations 
between the visible units or 
shapes both with one another 
and their spatial milieu, the re- 
lations of the shapes and the 
space in which they are set to 
the human observer, and the 
complex of relations evoked 
within the observer by contact 
with the work of art. Aesthetic 
relations between shapes first 
crystallize on the geometrical 
and mechanical level, when fig- 
ures of equal and parallel sides 
emerge from a chaos of broken 
lines, since such shapes are vis- 
ualized with an economy of 
mental effort—which is pleasur- 
able—and therefore lend them- 
selves to continued contempla- 


tion and consequently to a 
pleasure that is not of the in- 
stant only, but durable. And 
here Mr. Thurston insists that 
the so-called spatial and graphic 
arts are essentially temporal as 
well as spatial. 

Equality is quickly enriched 
and mitigated by similarities 
and by dilutions with empty 
space, and gives rise to expand- 
ing patterns through observa- 
tions of addition and division in 
which _ tensions, equilibriums, 
and balance are developed. Col- 
our enhances these patterns, and 
tri-dimensionality and perspec- 
tive gives them new complex- 
ities and “emotional buoyancy.” 
Here again the time-factor once 
more enters as memory, which 
may relate the observed shape 
or pattern to previous experi- 
ences of the observer, and thus 
enrich it with new extrinsic re- 
lationships that impart “empa- 
thy” to it. Finally, the entire ex- 
perience is charged with the pe- 
culiar genius and personality of 
the artist evinced in his handling 
of his material, which gives it 
force and originality, and com- 
pels the observer, even though 
he may dislike the man and his 
work, to admit that he is face to 
face with true greatness. 

Turning next to the question 
of representation vs. abstrac- 
tion, Mr. Thurston steers a mid- 
dle course. Representation is 
permissible, but so also are ab- 
straction and distortion, which, 
thanks to the human wealth of 
memory and power of recogni- 
tion, admit of almost infinite 
degrees and forms. So it is that 
the artist can falsify or conven- 
tionalize or submerge, or juxta- 
pose, or disassemble and reas- 
semble the representational 
units which he is manipulating, 
and still give zsthetic satisfac- 
tion with his work. 
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The artist, however, has his 
limitations. The properties: of 
matter in general, and particu- 
larly of the material of his 
special art, are invariables which 
he must accept. Again shapes 
are determined by functions, 
which can be dramatized, to be 
sure, but not abolished, and pat- 
terns have to be conformed to 
shapes as well as to material. 
Comfort, too, has to be reckon- 
ed with—comfort not only of the 
human skin and muscles, but of 
the human eye. These invari- 
ables govern not only the decora- 
tive but the independent arts— 
witness, for example, architec- 
ture which is a dramatization not 
only of the function of shelter- 
ing, but of the problems of gra- 
vitation raised in attempting to 
fulfill this function. The evolu- 
tion of architecture, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman and Gothic, is a 
progressive infusion of dealing 
with weight in terms of tension, 
equilibrium, balance, and struc- 
ture. 


Sculpture, in Mr. Thurston’s 
opinion, lacking as it does useful 
function and mechanical basis, 
is a colder and less appealing 
art than architecture. Moreover, 
its materials are not readily 
amenable to representation, 
and it is limited in subject-mat- 
ter to human, and in lesser de- 
gree, to other animal bodies, and 
restricted with regard to the sit- 
uations and postures into which 
it can cast these bodies. Its tri- 
dimensionality adds to its limi- 
tations, to evade which it must, 
in some circumstances, have 
recourse to bas-relief. The 
graphic arts, which are unhamp- 
ered in this respect, and merely 
bi-dimensional, enjoy much more 
freedom. They have also the 
additional advantage of an un- 
limited use of colour, and an un- 
limited manipulation of the third 


dimension through perspective. 
To be sure, the nature of his 
pigments, and the size and shape 
and material of the space to be 
treated, are limiting unvariables 
for the painter, and thus the 
demand for representation con- 
trols and restricts the decorative 
function. “An intensive cultiva- 
tion of the space occupied by a 
painting” is incumbent upon 
him. Pure abstraction, which is 
forced upon music by its inabil- 
ity to represent, is not forced 
upon painting, and when carried 
to extremes is not suited to it 
_-whatever the abstractionists 
may say to the contrary. And 
their claim to a new and superior 
revelation, and their disdain for 
representation are fiddlesticks. 
This, however, is not to say that 
representation does not often 
gain by being highly abstract, 
and that exceedingly happy 
combinations of the two factors 
may not be attained. 


The last part of the book is 
devoted to the nature of zesthet- 
ic experience and value. The 
time-element is once more in- 
sisted upon. “Aesthetic experi- 
ence is, as we have seen, essenti- 
ally a process in time rather 
than instantaneous perception.” 
Beauty is part of it and consists 
of a condensation or telescoping 
of the time factor in such wise 
that our reaction seems instan- 
taneous. Hence, and here Mr. 
Thurston agrees with Mr. San- 
tayana, beauty is projected into 
and regarded as a quality of the 
object rather than of our experi- 
ence of it. We see it outside 
ourselves, “as naturally as we 
see ‘red’ or ‘squareness’.” 
Without this telescoping, beauty 
and the pleasure we take in it, 
would be felt as two separate 
things, one inside, the other out- 
side consciousness — which is 
precisely what we do not feel 
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when experiencing xsthetic sat- 
isfaction. The occasions of xs- 
thetic awareness differ in dif- 
ferent individuals, and in the 
same individual under different 


circumstances. But the aware- 
ness itself is pleasure, plus sus- 
tained attention and sensitiza- 
tion by and sensitivity to com- 
plex and subtle relationships. 
Such attention and sensitization 
are dependent upon the coales- 
cence of single moments and 
events into a single process, and 
their concentration in a single 
interrelated space, which gives 
wholeness enlivened by variety, 
or in other words pattern, out 
of which meaning continually 
and continuously emerges. Thus 
art fulfills its chief function, 
which “is to afford us some rich- 
ly human experience of our 
own.” Experience of this sort 
can only arise from the inter- 
action of the personality of the 
artist with the personality of 
the observer. It demands in- 
tenseness and complexity in the 
one, and a capacity for an evolv- 
ing response in the other that 
“carries him into a world of 
richer feelings and deeper un- 
Gerstanding of which at first 
glance he would not have consid- 
ered himself capable. . . . In the 
process of creation a great artist 
greatly transcends his own limi- 
tations, and the canvas that re- 
sults opens the way for the ob- 
server to transcend his.” One 
of the limitations thus trans- 
cended is the “artist’s desire to 
get some thought or emotion 
down on canvas,” and the failure 
to recognize this is the “most 
serious weakness in the theory 
that art is expression.” The 
same weakness, I suppose Mr. 
Thurston would agree, is charac- 
teristic of propaganda in art, 
which is itself simply one vari- 
ation of the hackneyed theme 


that it is the function of art to 
teach a morally edifying lesson, 
and that an artist is great in 
proportion to his power to adver- 
tise and to boost ethical ideals. 
The artist, as he points out, 
“does not always know what he 
is trying to express until he has 
actually done it.” 

In conclusion, we are told that 
the roots of art, at least, “strike 
deep into the world of reality. 
The universe is as profoundly 
capable of producing and sus- 
taining art, which is at its best, 
“not a pale shadow of life, but 
an intensification of the best it 
has to offer,” as it is of produc- 
ing and sustaining life itself. 
The cosmic reasons for the one 
are the reasons for the other. 

This book can be read with 
equal profit and stimulation by 
the artist, the art critic, the art- 
loving public, and the student of 
zesthetics. Not, of course, that - 
the reader will always agree 
with the author. 

B. A. G. Fuller. 


ART’S ENDURANCE. By Theodore L. 
Shaw. Bruce Humphries, Inc. Boston. 
Pp. 249. $3.00. 


This is a difficult book to read 
and to review, partly because of 
its subject-matter, but more so 
because of the manner of pres- 
entation. Mr. Shaw has invented 
a new terminology, much of 
which is unnecessary and some 
of which is barbarous, and his 
frequent recourse to graphs for 
purposes of illustration often 
increases rather than decreases 
the perplexities of the reader. 
This is all the more regrettable 
as the ideas set forth appear to 
be interesting and novel. It is, 
however, perhaps explicable by 
the author’s evident desire to 
formulate the principles and 
phenomena of art in quasi- 
mathematical terms, and thus to 
make of zsthetics a science. 
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If and as I understand his 
position, it is this. So-called 
works of art and so-called beau- 
tiful natural events differ from 
other objects not in kind but in 
degree, the measuring of which 
involves an hedonic scale, start- 
ing from indifference as zero 
with indefinite graduations of 
+ (positive pleasure) and = 
(positive pain or as he calls it, 
“unpleasure”). Pleasure may be 
derived both from the mere rep- 
itition of what has been already 
experienced (simplicity) and 
from the occurrence of new ex- 
periences, and the process of 
dealing with them. (complexity) 
Pleasure derived from complex- 
ity has always some admixture 
of unpleasantness. 

The pleasurableness that con- 
stitutes the art-value of an ob- 
ject signifies a balancing of the 
percipient nervous system, 
which is attained in proportion 
as what it experiences is uncom- 
mon, unfatiguing, and diversi- 
fied. These characteristics, Mr. 
Shaw sums up as Rareness, or 
~ art-value. Rareness varies in de- 
gree (position), in direction 
towards simplicity or complex- 
ity, and in the speed (tempo) 
with which it changes its in- 
tensity. 

The elements that may take on 
art-value (the keyboard of art) 
are in themselves neutral. For 
example, the feelings of truth 
and untruth are completely 
neutral in themselves and irrele- 
vant to art-value. Either one of 
them, however, by its obtrusive- 
ness, and the more flagrant and 
simple they are the more they 
obtrude, may affect and reduce 
the Rareness of an object. That 
value also tends to decline rap- 
idly under repeated experience 
(reiteration) of an object, and 
does so in proportion to the ob- 
ject’s simplicity. A work of art 
tends to become more and more 


commonplace and taken for 
granted, the more often and the 
longer we experience it, and the 
simpler it is. However, since 
art-value is in large measure 
bound up with simplicity, the 
artist is confronted with the 
problem of compounding sim- 
plicity with sufficient complex- 
ity to hold our interest and thus 
offset rapid decline of art-value 
through reiteration. 

But no work of art, however 
great, can escape the erosive 
work of reiteration, and there- 
fore “timeless and imperishable 
masterpieces” are fictions pure 
and simple. To believe that 
“mankind is to continue admir- 
ing these works unabatedly till 
the end of the world” is to in- 
dulge in what Mr. Shaw calls 
“the fallacy of the permanent 
heaven.” For “there is no art- 
work on earth, no matter how 
‘great,’ whose art cannot be re- 
duced to any degree of art (or 
Rareness) no matter how low, 
if that art-work is sufficiently 
reiterated.” 

The reason for this is that the 
nervous system of the race, like 
the nervous-system of the indi- 
vidual becomes more and more 
complicated in the process of 
growth. As the child grows up, 
objects that were to him at first 
excessively simple — the sym- 
phony that was mere noise, the 
picture that was at first just 
colours — become increasingly 
complex for him in proportion 
as he becomes more complex. 
Finally, there comes a point at 
which his complexity overtakes 
the intrinisic complexity of the 
work of art, and we say he now 
understands and appreciates it. 
The greater the work of art the 
longer this point is deferred. 
But in most cases, the increas- 
ing complexity of the individual 
through this point, and begins 
to outgrow the work of art and 
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eventually breaks over or 
through this point, and begins 
to outgrow the work of art and 
leave it behind. Then the work 
begins to lose complexity for 
him, and to seem more and more 
childish and simple. So, too, hu- 
manity as a whole, as it evolves 
an increasingly complex nervous 
system, is bound in the long run 
to outgrow and leave behind 
most, if not all, of the so-called 
masterpieces of its past. 

This process, however, is sub- 
ject to the intervention of over- 
creation. Both the individual 
and the race after overtaking 
a work of art can increase its 
complexity beyond the complex- 
ity given it by its author, by 
taking new, other than strictly 
artistic interests in it, such as 
those of the critic, the commen- 
tator, the antiquarian, the arch- 
eologist, etc., etc., which the art- 
ist himself never had in his 
work. In other words, we over- 
create the work, and if the rate 
of our over-creation exactly 
counterbalanced the _ decline 
through reiteration of its in- 
trinisic complexity and _ art- 
value, that decline would be com- 
pletely concealed and flattened 
out. Over-creation is well nigh 
universal. Mona Lisa, for ex- 
ample, has been over-created in- 
to an entirely different art work 
than da Vinci’s original crea- 
tion.” I might add by way of il- 
lustration, Walter Pater’s fa- 
mous rhapsody on the subject. 

Art-value is also affected by 
the tempo or intensity of the 
work. Just what Mr. Shaw 
means by intensity I cannot al- 
together make out, but I guess 
it to be affective impact. At any 
ratd, ideal’ tempo consists in 
striking the golden mean be- 
tween too great and too little 
intensity, both of which detract 
from Rareness. Since ideal 
tempo must resist neutral tem- 


po, or the impact, the work 
would have if all men were 
leveled down to an average, and 
must also offset the complexity 
cycle, the artist either over- 
shoots or (more generally) un- 
dershoots his mark. To counter- 
balance this, the observer de- 
velops an unneutral tempo cycle, 
exposing himself to the work of 
art just frequently enough and 
for long enough periods to nul- 
lify partially the unpleasant 
fatigue or boredom caused by 
too great or too little impact. 
This frequency differs with the 
progress of the complexity cycle, 
being least before we have over- 
taken and after we have left 
behind the work of art, and 
greatest when our complexity 
therefore sees it more often and 
matches it, and when we can 
for longer times without being 
wearied by its reiteration. Of 
course, over-creation may modi- 
fy the unneutral tempo cycle, 
just as it does the complexity 
cycle. 

Finally there is the unneutral 
likeness cycle. Experience of an 
object is immediate perception 
plus accumulating memories of 
it. Unlikness between the two di- 
minishes as we overtake the work 
of art, until when we reach the 
breaking-over point, a maximum 
likeness of perception and mem- 
ory is attained, since at that 
point there remains for us little 
more to be said about the work. 
When, however, we outgrow and 
leave the work behind and lose 
our art interest in it, the likeness 
of perception to memory falls 
very rapidly to a certain point. 
However, although the object 
declines sharply in the art-value 
of our perceptions of it, it is 
still remembered as it was when 
it did hold our interest. There- 
fore the unlikeness of percep- 
tion to memory quickly flattens 
out, and thereafter maintains a 
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constant level. Here too, over- 
creation modifies the rate of de- 
cline of art-interest and of the 
flattening out of the unneutral 
likeness cycle. And finally art- 
value is subject to many other 
modifications, summarized by 
Mr. Shaw as earth accidents. 

Certain general conclusions 
with regard to art may now be 
drawn. We have noted the fal- 
lacy of the permanent heaven 
of timeless and imperishable 
masterpieces worshipped world 
without end. We have now to 
note the fallacy of supposing 
that the individual collector or 
curator of works of art can 
maintain over any great length 
of time a high level of esthetic 
sensitiveness to them. Because 
of the cycles we have mentioned 
and the destructive effects of 
reiteration, the art-value of his 
treasurers is bound to decline 
with more or less velocity. He 
continues, however, to value 
them because he over-creates 
them with the values of pride 
in their possession, social pres- 
tige that comes through their 
possession, self - congratulation 
at his skill in obtaining them, 
the high prices he has paid for 
them, and so on. 

In the same way, art-critics 
quickly lose sight of art-value 
and confine themselves to find- 
ing fault with obtrusiveness 
and using laudatory and deroga- 
tory terms like subtle, search- 
ing, vivid, clever, colourful, nat- 
ural, vigorous, trashy, low, 
weak, unimportant, careless, ex- 
travagant, unplausible, and the 
like, which are not appraisals of 
the degree of Rareness of the 
work, in which its intrinsic art- 
value resides, but are mere de- 
scriptions of characteristics ir- 
relevant to it, whose influence 
upon it is external and accident- 


al. But, after all, how can the 
critic be expected to appraise 
art-values which depend upon 
the varying complexities of an 
indefinite number of different 
nervous systems in varying de- 
grees of balance and unbalance, 
and subjected to contingencies 
of all sorts? All he can do is to 
set up arbitrary groups as 
“typical” arbiters of art-value 
(type assumption) and arbitrar- 
ily determine the conditions un- 
der which they will appraise 
(condition assumption). The 
result is an artificial appraisal 
relative to an imagined nervous 
system. The only genuine ap- 
praisal is the individual’s ap- 
praisal of the value of the work 
for himself at the moment he is 
experiencing it. But this ap- 
praisal, though relative, is mo- 
tivated by the cycles of com- 
plexity and endurance which 
are universally operative in all 
individuals. Hence, art is al- 
ways and everywhere Rareness. 
In conclusion, art, paradox- 
ically aims at suicide. The per- 
fect balance and repose of the 
nervous system to which it min- 
isters would, if its ministra- 
tions were completely success- 
ful, turn out to be a lethargy in 
which all works of art would 
suffer reduction to an indiffer- 
ence level of uniform flatness 
and lack of interest. Neverthe- 
less, art is not for that reason 
futile. Its goal never is reached, 
and the chances are all against 
its being ever reached. Its suc- 
cess is due precisely to the par- 
tial failure of its effort. “Art 
may cease to be worth while 
when it is completely attained, 
but inasmuch as it clearly 
never can be completely attain- 
ed, it never ceases to be worth 
while.” Bk Ge 
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ROLAND ROOD’S COLOR AND 
LIGHT IN PAINTING. Edited by 
G. L. Stout. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. viii, 299. $3.25. 
Roland Rood’s volume, Color 

and Light in Painting, is the re- 
sult of many years of intensive 
study in painting, physics, op- 
tics, and psychology. Following 
his death in 1927, his widow 
painstakingly organized his 
notes for publication, and the 
result is an important addition 
to the well known treatises on 
the collateral aspects of science 
and art. 

Not only following in the foot- 
steps of his famous father, a 
Professor of physics and an art- 
ist, Roland Rood turned to the 
profession of Landscape and 
Portrait Painting, and distin- 
guished himself by his rationali- 
zations of theories of art in 
terms of the experiences of 
vision. He pursued a logical 
pathway from the starting point 
of a practical theory of beauty, 
through analyses of sensations, 
values, color in its every aspect, 
and the mental processes of at- 
tention. His observations have 
been presented in this sequence, 
and more recent studies in color 
and in painting theory and prac- 
tice have not negated his con- 
tributions. 

It is a valuable book for stu- 
dents of art. To the layman who 
wishes to see into a painting 
beyond the content, pleasurable 
associations, or casual aware- 
ness of its organization, it offers 
adventure as well as satisfac- 
tion to the disciplined mind. 


Amy Woller McClelland. 


Crystal Gazing 

THE TERRIBLE CRYSTAL. By M. 
Channing-Pearce. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Pp. 233. $2.50. 
The Terrible Crystal is a col- 

lection of essays in problems of 

modern Christian thought rem- 


iniscent of conditions of terror 
and catastrophy so prevalent in 
much of European thought since 
the last great war. The greater 
portion of the book is devoted 
to an exposition and criticism 
of the Barthian Theology of 
Crisis. The fons et origio of all 
this type of religious thought, 
however, is found in the writ- 
ings of Soren Kierkegaard, and 
in consequence the whole work 
is prefaced with a study of his 
thought. Other chapters take 
up the problem of immanence 
and transcendence as set forth 
by Karl Heim. One chapter is 
devoted to a study of movements 
in art, drama, poetry and fiction 
as reflecting the popular side of 
the problems with which Barth 
wrestled. 

The kernel of Kierkegaardian 
thought to which Barth, Heim 
and others acknowledged in- 
debtedness and inspiration is 
found in his attack upon the 
current Christianity and culture 
of his day, his offer of Christi- 
anity as the cure, and his call 
to absolute truth, absolute self- 
sacrifice, absolute actuality and 
absolute excellence. 

The most illuminating part of 
the book is found in the criti- 
cism of the Barthian theology 
as expressed by both Barth and 
Brunner. The author is un- 
doubtedly greatly influenced by 
the central teaching of the 
Barthians which calls attention 
to the tragic in life, and chal- 
lenges Christians to meet the 
problems of the day with un- 
compromising faith. However 
his criticisms are severe, and 
cover such points as the concept 
of the complete emptiness and 
nothingness of man, the “either 
or,’”’ which leads to a denial of 
the world, and the view that 
Reality is wholly other. 


Finally, Barth is given a posi- 
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tion not of a major but of a 
minor prophet, and the conclu- 
sion is reached that his theology 
is not one that can minister to 
the mind and conscience of the 
twentieth century. 

Herbert L. Searles 


NOT BY ARMS ALONE. By Hans Kohn, 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 156. 
$1.75. 

In this collection of essays, the 
author clarifies a number of 
basic concepts such as ‘totalitar- 
ianism’, ‘war’ and ‘imperialism’ 
for the general reader, while at 
the same time discussing the 
historical background of certain 
aspects of European affairs, es- 
pecially the Czech problem. Of 
permanent philosophical value 
is the paper on The Totalitarian 
Philosophy of War where is em- 
phasized the theoretical founda- 
tion of Nazi thought. With re- 
gard to war, we are told that a 
totalitarian nation fights inspir- 
ed by its consciousness of a 
unique mission which is fulfilled 
in the war and invests its fight 
and victory with an almost 
sacred character. The roots of 
this attitude are to be found in 
the racial and biological beliefs 
of Nazism, which take almost 
the shape of a religion for which 
the German people are the cor- 
pus mysticum and the army the 
priesthood. Contrasting the lib- 
eral and the Nazi conception of 
war, the first considers it as a 
result of the shortcomings of 
the social and political order 
which might be overcome finally 
by the rational efforts of man. 
Whereas for the Nazis, war is a 
supreme manifestation of vital- 
ity and virtue. With his back- 
ground and research of Euro- 
pean history, the author offers 
“n abundance of interesting re- 
marks which illuminate the 
*+rend of current events. His de- 
“ence of practical issues, with 
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special reference to the rights 
and duties of democracy, is a 
notable addition to the increas- 
ing wealth of ethical material 
referring to the conversation of 
national values. 

T. Greenwood. 


Dialectic and Analogy 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HEGEL. By 
G. R. Mure, Oxford. Pp. 294. $3.00. 
An Introduction to Hegel un- 

dertakes the two-fold task of 
providing an historical back- 
ground for Hegel, and of indi- 
cating the proper point of at- 
tack upon his philosophical posi- 
tion. The first task leads to an 
exposition of Aristotle to which 
the Author devotes almost half 
of the book. The most distinc- 
tive Aristotelian principles 
which influenced Hegel were, 
his three-fold antitheses of mat- 
ter and form, potential and actu- 
al, material and formal cause. 
He also accepted the Aristote- 
lian principle of development 
from less to greater perfection, 
and sought to close the gap be- 
tween the real and potential by 
absorbing within the real the 
whole succession of stages which 
led up to it. For Hegel Aristo- 
tle’s supreme achievement was 
his identification of fully sub- 
stantial being with Spirit, in its 
essence activity. The Platonic 
doctrine of negation is also men- 
tioned as the starting point of 
the Hegelian dialectic. 

Little space is devoted to the 
contribution of Spinoza, al- 
though it admittedly was very 
great, and almost none to 
Schelling. Kant is discussed in™ 
some detail, for he had taken 
the first step toward objective 
idealism by interpreting neces- 
sity as the mind’s imposition, 
and by exalting the unifying 
principles to categories. Fichte’s 
identity and distinction of sub- 
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ject and object, supplied the 
thesis and antithesis, and their 
higher unity the synthesis for 
the Hegelian dialectic, but for 
Hegel Fichte’s position always 
seemed to be a subjective ideal- 
ism. 

The second part of the book 
which was to indicate the van- 
tage point from which the Hege- 
lian system may be understood 
is concerned mainly with a con- 
trast of Hegel’s logic, which is 
the soul of his system, with the 
logic of empirical thinking, and 
other logics which retain the at- 
titude of the understanding, as 

.contrasted with Reason. The 
logic of Bradley is taken as a 
stage between Hegel’s predeces- 
sors and Hegel himself since 
Bradley is not so thoroughgo- 
ing in his Idealism as was Hegel. 
Hegel’s conception of philosoph- 
ic truth is found in the contrast 
which he makes between correct 
thinking of the understanding, 
and to “genuine” thought of 
Reason. Thought is for him in its 
own nature intuitive. Truth is 
a value, it is agreement of con- 
tent with itself, reality and 
thought are one, hence the re- 
sult is a coherence theory of 
truth. 


While a reviewer cannot hold 
an author responsible for not 
doing what he deliberately as- 
serts he did not intend to do, 
An Introduction to Hegel, has 
not achieved the second part of 
its purpose as successfully as 
the first. The lack of space in 
which to develop other than the 
starting point for the Hegelian 
System has left us without a 
proper introduction to Hegel. 
But what he has given us is 
both illuminating and scholarly, 
and makes us wish that the book 
might be extended to cover a 
complete exposition of the Hege- 
lian system. Heis.- 
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BISHOP BUTLER: Moralist and Di- 
vine. By William J. Norton, Jr. Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick. Pp. 
xi, 336. $3.75. 

The intelligent reader will 
sense gratitude to the author of 
this praiseworthy volume for 
divining order and _ system 
among a mass of sermonic and 
inchoate materials bequeathed 
by Bishop Butler. The author 
confesses that his primary pur- 
pose grew “out of an interest 
in fathoming, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, Butler’s views on 
morality,” (ix). What answer, 
from Butler’s own writings, 
could be given to the question, 
“What is virtue?’ and what 
meaning could be ascribed to 
man following his nature? 


The book falls into six por- 
tions. Part one speaks briefly 
of Butler and his times. Over- 
shadowed by the recent influ- 
ence of Descartes and Hobbes, 
Butler’s life overlapped to some 
extent those of a notable group: 
Locke, Leibniz, Toland, Berk- 
eley, Shaftesbury, Wesley, 
Hume, Rousseau, Kant and Ben- 
tham. At the time both morals 
and religion were at a low ebb. 
The advertisement to the An- 
alogy laments the prevailing dis- 
belief of the day: 


It is come, I know not how, 
to be taken for granted, by 
many persons, that Chris- 
tianity is not so much as a 
subject of inquiry; but that 
is, now at length, discover- 
ed to be fictitious. And ac- 
cordingly they treat it, as 
if, in the present age, this 
were an agreed point among 
all the people of discern- 
ment; and nothing remain- 
ed but to set it up as a 
principal subject of mirth 
and ridicule, as it were by 
way of reprisals, for its 
having so long interrupted 
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Le 

Whee principal ethical the- 
ories were embraced generally 
in Butler’s day. Hobbes repre- 
sented the view of egoistic in- 
dividualism, or selfishness ; Leib- 
niz, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson 
of moralistic altruism, or benev- 
olence; and a general sentiment 
advocated moralistic naturalism, 
or the absence of conscience. 
These Butler strongly resisted 
and in their places labored to 
justify self-love, benevolence and 
conscience arranged in a hier- 
archy with conscience supreme. 
In working out the idea that 
virtue is the expression of hu- 
man nature, Butler distinguishes 
between meanings of human na- 
ture, and rejects all others for 
the one that holds that human 
nature is a faculty which decrees 
the morality of acts (19). 

Part two then demonstrates 
the psychology of the moral self. 
The moral self possesses “pro- 
pensions,” what we would call 
drives or instincts, and “prin- 
ciples.” Propensions differ from 
principles in that the former are 
not selfconscious while the latter 
are. It is the characteristic of 
both propensions and principles 
to act toward an established end, 
or “objective course.” Hunger, 
for example, aims towards sati- 
ety. Or this same drive toward 
an end may exist among prin- 
ciples and here it is conscience, 
the most important of man’s af- 
fections. In fact there is no 
part of man’s nature foreign to 
conscience and to the extent that 
all the various stresses and 
strains of the self are coordinat- 
ed into complete integration the 
self becomes complete. Vice, or 
evil, on the contrary, is not fac- 
tually present within man, but 
results when the natural impulse 
exceeds its due proportion or 
falls below its intended aim. In 
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other words, vice is excess. Also, 

it may acquire permanence 
because the self within 
which the act originates is 
directly responsible for the 
growth, development and 
release of the tendency, the 
objective expression of 
which it sees to be exces- 
sive and ultimately disunit- 
ing to its own interests 
(717); 

The third portion of the vol- 
ume attacks the interesting 
problem of self-identity. Butler 
believed in the integrity of self- 
hood: “Man’s self is an entity 
that is distinct from his body or 
social groups; and like them it 
has its own laws,” is the au- 
thor’s statement of Butler’s 
view (124). Also Butler recog- 
nized serious problems con- 
nected with self-identity. For 
example, he remarks how the 
same self may inhabit successive 
bodies due to metabolic change 
and how the same self may re- 
member experiences of the past 
and at the same time be con- 
scious of their ownership. 
Against Locke’s view of the self, 
Butler objected that discrete- 
ness of selfhood ran counter to 
our convictions of continuity. 
Butler required the integrity 
of a permanent self abiding 
through change for moral rea- 
sons also. Otherwise there 
would be no ground of personal 
responsibility and immortality. 

The remaining three parts of 
the work breathe, for the most 
part, the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. Butler opposed the 
compact theory of government 
in favor of the teleological view, 
he was a defender of the divine 
right of kings and equality was 
applied to protection under the 
law. He represented, also, re- 
ligious thought that advanced 
beyond the Deism of his day. 
Creation, in his opinion, was yet 
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incomplete and God would be 
working through all time realiz- 
ing the universe as a progres- 
sive scheme. “There is no in- 
evitableness or necessity of 
events that can be predicted in 
regard to the future of the 
world, or of man’s place in it.” 
(222). Similar to Aquinas, But- 
ler held that revealed religion 
not only confirms what is held 
as true by natural religion, but 
adds to it valuable knowledge 
that cannot be secured in any 
other way. 


This volume carries with it 
rare satisfactions. It is well ar- 
ranged, fully documented and 
contains a good understanding 
not only of Bishop Butler, but 
also of the thought movements 
of his time. All who are inter- 
ested in eighteenth century re- 
ligion, particularly, cannot well 
overlook it. PRB. 


Deathless Philosophers 


LIVING BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT 
PHILOSOPHERS. By Henry Thomas 
and Dana Lee Thomas. Illustrations 
by Gordon Ross. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. Pp. viii, 335. 
$1.98. 

This volume is planned entire- 
ly for light, popular reading. It 
includes a discussion of twenty 
leading thinkers in the develop- 
ment of Western thought with 
purported likenesses, and devotes 
fourteen to twenty pages to each. 
The style is catchy and at times 
clever so that the experienced 
reader in philosophy can discern 
considerable meaning packed 
away in a single phrase or sen- 
tence. Socrates is “as-ugly as a 
satyr and as gentle as a saint” 
(6). “Epicurus gives us a sad, 
cold, bleak science—an intricate 
machine without a mechanic’ 
(46). “Philosophy thrives in the 
sick chamber of civilization” 
(51). Or speaking of Aquinas, 
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the author remarks that “like a 
river of limpid knowledge this 
saintly philosopher has irrigated 
the entire Holy Church” (79). 
And summarizing the value of 
Kant’s work it is remarked that, 
In the first book of his 
philosophical trilogy Kant 
has denied God. In the 
second book he has affirmed 
God. In the third book... . 

he finds God (200). 
Throughout the purpose is to 
translate formal and technical 
expressions into present day and 
common language. Nothing 
should prevent the laymen from 
reading this volume with ease 
and delight, and we suspect that 
it might afford meat and fatness 
to the bones of the philosophical 
skeleton of too many profession- 
al teachers of philosophy. 
P, R.A: 


Naturalists on Spirit and System 
THE REALM OF SPIRIT. By George 
Santayana. Scribners Sons. New York. 

Pp. xiii, 302. $3.00. 

During the past year two 
of America’s outstanding real- 
ists have placed in print their 
testament of faith, their an- 
swer to the religious question. 
Interestingly these answers are 
diametrically opposed in conclu- 
sions. One is defeatist, nostalgic, 
and futilitarian; the other is 
hopeful. One ends in ontolog- 
ical naturalism; the other turns 
towards “supernaturalism.” 
Both writers, incidentally, pos- 
sess a charmed style, and both 
intrigue us with the poetic tone 
of their manner of speaking. 

Santayana’s The Realm of 
Spirit, appearing in the evening 
of its author’s notable career, 
brings to a conclusion his series 
of volumes on “Realms of Be- 
ing.” By “spirit” in general 
Santayana means awareness or 
conscious life. More particular- 
ly, however, he means by it 
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human consciousness ; and again 
in a still more restricted and 
refined sense it designates hu- 
man consciousness in its higher 
ranges of spiritual experience, 
that is, in its “lyrical, moral, im- 
passioned character.” Spirit is 
a manifestation of life, and life 
is an exclusive possession of or- 
ganized physical bodies. It is a 
thing in essence “alive, nothing 
if not transitive, always on the 
wing, watching, comparing, suf- 
fering, and laughing.” Charac- 
teristic of Santayana’s ability 
to think in the active tense, 
spirit is passive, an effect, an 
“epiphenomenon.” It is the mu- 
sic of the harp of life, but the 
fingers that strike the instru- 
ment are Nature’s. Conscious- 
ness does nothing except to en- 
vision. Will is only the mani- 
festation of the body, a “dom- 
inant system of tropes.” Spirit, 
then, is the flower of history, but 
not its root. It is active or free 
in one respect only. Its one 
gesture of magic lies in its 
ability to comprehend all things 
and to acquiesce in them. Its 
one power lies in its capacity to 
find deliverance from futile 
cravings and mad desire. In 
this alone lies the victory of 
spirit over Nature, a Nature 
that knows no meaning, no pur- 
pose, no end. Power is brutal. 
In Santayana’s term, it pertains 
to the realm of “Matter’’, not 
truth, essence or spirit. This the 
author bluntly asserts: “As I 
place spirit and power at op- 
posite ends of the ontological 
scale, and of cosmic evolution, 
making spirit the fruit and en- 
joyment of power, but no part of 
its radical energy, I must be pro- 
nounced an atheist...” (p. 285) 
The final chapter in this volume 
is something of a curiosity, a re- 
turn to deeply laid habits of 
youth. Here an attempt is made 
to restate his doctrine in terms 
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of the conception of the Chris- 
tian Trinity. The Father, the 
first person of the Godhead, now 
becomes the realm of matter, 
that of existence and power. The 
second person, the Son or Logos, 
is the form selected from the 
realm of essence and embodied 
in existence. The Holy Ghost, 
the third member, is the “spir- 
it,” that quality of existence in 
the animal organism that gives 
moral significance and justifica- 
tion to self-consciousness. And 
thus is written finis to a defeat- 
ist and nostalgic system of 
thought essentially foreign to 
the hopefulness and Prome- 
theanism of the American tra- 
dition. Wilbur Long. 


AN ESSAY ON NATURE. By Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. x, 351. $3.00. 

The religious views of the 
late and lamented Professor 

Woodbridge are presented in 

his posthumous volume An Es- 

say on Nature. The general 
conclusion reached seems rather 
striking to one who knows him 
only through his writings and 
his reputation as an outstanding 

American naturalist. For the 

thesis of the volume is that Na- 

ture is not enough; what the 
spirit of man points to is Super- 

Nature. And thus while Santay- 

ana affirms materialism as the 

ontology of the world process, 

Woodbridge is led to defend an 

idealism. It is true that with 

respect to Nature Woodbridge 
remains an unrepentant natural- 
ist. But his is an unrepentant 
naturalism that seeks to escape 
from the confines of the tradi- 
tional alternatives. Matter is a 
meaningless concept; yet esse is 
not percipii. But again, Nature 
cannot be what science describes 
it to be. The mystery and secret 
of Nature is light. And light de- 
fies the account of it offered by 
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physics. Nature, it is held, com- 
prises perspectives. But what 
else? We are not told directly, 
but the author seems to suggest 
some kind of animistic or per- 
sonalistic answer. “Personifica- 
tion,” he writes, “is difficult for 
me to resist.” (p.4) To explain 
Nature’s “go” in terms of “ac- 
tivity,” “motion,”  “forceful- 
ness,” is obviously a resort to 
abstractionism. Activity means 
agency, and agency is the biog- 
raphy of agents. Thus it is sug- 
gested that in the last analysis 
the proper language of meta- 
physics is the animistic or per- 
sonalistic language of concrete 
life. 

Be that as it may, Nature is 
not all. To a purely speculative 
mind it might be. But man is not 
a purely speculative mind. Life 
is directed towards self-fulfill- 
ment, towards happiness. And 
this fact re-orients the whole 
problem of truth and “robs Na- 
ture of her self-sufficiency.” 
Through the eyes of concrete or 
moral life we see into another 
dimension or order of being. 
Or, perhaps we should say that 
we come to search for it. This 
deeper realm is the Supernatur- 
al. That word “supernatural” 
is deliberately chosen by the au- 
thor, obviously as a criticism of 
the moral shallowness of the 
current and popular humanism 
or instrumentalism. In the end, 
then, metaphysics is rooted in 
life; and because life seeks hap- 
piness, it looks beyond Nature. 
Within the limits of Nature 
alone man is defeated, his cause 
is lost. Beyond Nature, then, 
lies our refuge and salvation. 
For life discerns that its career, 
including its theoretical pur- 
suits, is meaningless if science 
is the last word. And thus we 
push out towards, or perhaps 
discern, the Divine wherein the 
“ultimate categories developed 
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in the pursuit of knowledge are 
transmuted ...” Thus at the 
last “Nature becomes second- 
ary.” The volume closes with 
the suggestion that “A philoso- 
pher, presuming to make himself 
a mouthpiece for the judgment 
of his race, will have been a 
very superficial student of man- 
kind if he does not discover the 
judgment that it is faith, not 
knowledge, that justifies,” On 
for one, am impressed by the 
sincerity, poise, the fine sym- 
pathy for life, and authentic 
sense of values in this volume. It 
is gratifying personally, if such 
a testimony is proper, to find 
spiritual support coming from 
any quarter; but it is peculiarly 
gratifying when it comes from 
the pen of one of America’s out- 
standing naturalists. 


Wilbur Long. 


A GENERAL SCHEME FOR NATUR- 
AL SYSTEMS. By Iravin Biser, West- 
brook Publishing Co. Philadelphia. Pp. 
155. 


This well thought-out essay 
describes nature as a function of 
“types of selectivity and of 
modes of selection” in a manner 
of presentation which is both 
attractive and suggestive. The 
author endeavors to show that 
science aims at one or more pat- 
terns of nature composed of a 
set of propositions concerning 
events, its progress implying a 
developing modification of pat- 
terns with quantitative and 
qualitative changes. In describ- 
ing these patterns the author 
rightly appeals to functional re- 
lations involving mathematical 
symbols. The incidental com- 
ments he offers of many stand- 
ard examples and theories in 
mathematical language,  illus- 
trate the logical apparatus un- 
derlying these theories. Funda- 
mentally, there is little that may 
be considered as new as the 
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realistic-positivistic approach of 
the problem. By using mathe- 
matical analogies, and an orderly 
deductive frame of exposition, 
the author shows an interesting 
way of introducing coherence 
and plausibility in a running 
description of natural philos- 
ophy. Pe 
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The Clash of Ideals 

THE PROBLEM OF CHOICE. By Wil- 
liam Henry Roberts. Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York Pp. v, 417. $2.50. 

The Problem of Choice by Wil- 
liam Henry Roberts is both an 
interesting textbook in ethics 
and a symbol of heroic morality 
in action. It was written with 
the aid of a fellowship at Yale 
University by a university pro- 
fessor who, I am given to un- 
derstand, lost his position in 
one of the western institutions 
of higher learning because of a 
too zealous participation in a 
political campaign that he con- 
sidered to involve moral issues. 
This book leaves in the mind of 
the reader a good impression. It 
exhibits an authentic sense of 
values, a delicate instinct of 
right proportions, a fine feeling 
for life, and a strong idealistic 
and social consciousness. Con- 
trary to the shallow optimisms 
or dark pessimisms of Human- 
ism, it sympathises with reli- 
gion. It is well written, is free 
from the academic tone, and at 
times rises to the poetic and in- 
spirational without the error of 
sentimentality. 

The problem of introducing 
young college students to the is- 
sues of human life is obviously 
both an intriguing and a diffi- 
cult task. The issues are so vast 
in number and the ramifications 
so intricate that the textbook 
writer is always faced with the 
temptation to say too much or 
too little. Professor Roberts has 
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whittled his project into the 
Procrustean dimensions quite 
satisfactorily, and offers the stu- 
dent a concept of life as value- 
centered, and of the good life 
as a fine art as well asa ae A 


THE CLASH OF POLITICAL IDEALS. 
By Albert C. Chandler. D. Appleton- 
rags Company, Inc. Pp. xvii, 273. 
2.00. 


In these days of conflict and 
confusion, when so many con- 
trasting ideas and philosophies 
of life, are fighting to possess 
the soul of the average citizen, 
Dr. Chandler has written a com- 
pact and useful volume, destined 
rather for the layman than for 
the student of political philoso- 
phy. Such a statement in no 
way detracts from the value or 
the usefulness of the book, on the 
contrary it makes the whole 
subject particularly attractive to 
those who have had no time and 
certainly no intention of reading 
the larger and more specialized 
works about each and every type 
of political thought, as such 
thought is applied to the solu- 
tion of our contemporary prob- 
lems. 

As was to be expected, the 
author devotes most of his vol- 
ume to excerpts from confirmed 
liberal democrats, of the various 
American schools, all the way 
from George Washington, 
through Lincoln, to Whitman 
and Dewey, with a statement 
on American individualism by 
former President Herbert Hoov- 
er, curiously enough leaving out 
of the picture Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, and last 
but not least, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Italian Fascism is given 
just a relatively short mention 
incorporated in a speech by Mus- 
solini, without particular atten- 
tion to one of the most important 
aspects of Fascism meaning the 
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Corporative State. In the same 
way Nazi political philosophy is 
taken from Mein Kampf, with- 
out any mention of Alfred Ros- 
enberg’s opus, The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, or even the 
more accessible Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century by H. S. 
Chamberlain, although it is there 
that Hitler got most of his ideas. 
Slightly better covered is the 
Communist aspect, where again 
Trotsky is entirely ignored, and 
finally coming to the Spirit of 
Japan in its 1941, the famous 
Tanaka Memorial would consti- 
tute a more interesting source 
than Professor Inazo Nitobe’s 
Bushido, The Soul Of Japan. 
All of which notwithstanding, 
this is a very interesting volume, 
that will be read with interest 
and profit by all those who wish 
to find out what is what in po- 
litical ideas in times that are 
moving as rapidly as ours. 
A. Th. Polyzoides. 


Occident and Orient 
THE UKRAINE, A History. By W. E. D. 

Allen. Cambridge University Press. 

Cambridge. At the University Press. 

New York. The MacMillan Company. 

Pp. xvi, 404. $4.50. 

It took the second world war 
to bring once more into the pic- 
ture Russia’s most historic and 
most tragic land, and the name 
of the Ukraine has again be- 
come a byword for all those who 
follow in the headlines the prog- 
ress of Hitler’s war in the East. 
Still the general knowledge 
about the Ukraine is still so 
meager, and so restricted, even 
among scholars in history, that 
such a book as the present con- 
stitutes not only a badly needed, 
but also a most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Russia in 
general. 

The author opens his book by 
a general description of the main 
features of the Russian land, 
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drawing particular attention to 
the rivers of Russia, that have 
played such a vast role in the 
entire historic, social, economic 
and even psychological develop- 
ment of the people of that vast 
country. He goes on with a most 
complete, and yet not extensive, 
history of the Kievan State 
from Vladimir the Saint 980- 
1015 and Yaroslav the Wise 
1019-1054, and through the days 
of its greatness, down to its de- 
cline and end, just before the 
Mongol invasions, of the Thir- 
teenth century, and clear 
through to the Sixteenth, radi- 
cally changed the character and 
physiognomy of all Russia, in- 
cluding the southern lands of the 
Ukraine. With skill and pa- 
tience, never in a hurry, and 
still never missing a main point, 
he takes the reader through the 
complex maze of the Russo- 
Lithuanian State of the Thir- 
teenth century, which marks the 
beginning of the Ukrainian ques- 
tion, and then boldly and cour- 
ageously is leading us into the 
labyrinth of that intense, color- 
ful, varied, and constantly inter- 
esting drama of the changing 
country of the Ukraine with its 
hetmans, its Cossacks, its By- 
zantine backgrounds, its relig- 
ious fervor, and its amazing 
knights from Mazeppa to Pet- 
lyura, and from Stenka Razin 
to that unmitigated ruffian Nes- 
tor Makhno, who played such 
a bloody and agitated part in 
the days between 1919 and ’20, 
when the Russian revolution was 
fighting for dear life. 


The most important part of 
the book however is the one 
dealing with post-war and post 
revolutionary Ukraine, when the 
country although deprived of a 
large part of its national terri- 
tory, succeeded, under Soviet 
rule, to build itself up to the 
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position of the second most im- 
portant Republic in the Soviet 
Union. The early German in- 
fluences, the Polish ambitions, 
and the old Russian prejudices 
with regard to Little Russia as 
the Ukraine was known under 
the Tsars, form the background 
against which modern Ukraine 
is projected. 

The book is made more valu- 
able as well as entertaining by 
the inclusion of numerous maps, 
statistics, and rich bibliogra- 
phies after each chapter, and in 
its concluding pages offers a 
most needed array of statements 
and information, pertaining to 
the economic, industrial, and 
agricultural progress of the 
country at the time of the Ger- 
man invasion. 

It is indeed a very readable 
piece of work, an_ excellent 
compendium of all types of in- 
formation regarding one of the 
least known parts of Europe, 
and the kind of book that should 
be read by all those who wish to 
know something more about the 
general picture of the Russo- 
German war, which in its funda- 
mentals is essentially a conflict 
for the possession of Russia’s 
promised Land, the Golden 
Ukraine. yd io 


JAPAN UNMASKED. By Hallett Abend. 
Ives Washburn, Inc, New York. Pp. 
322. $3.00. 

Those who have followed the 
work and the career of Mr. Hal- 
lett Abend, as Far Eastern cor- 
respondent of The New York 
Times, over a number of years, 
and have read his previous books 
Tortured China, Can China Sur- 
vive, and Chaos in Asia, will once 
more recognize in his present 
volume the hand of a master in 
reporting a distinctly compli- 
cated situation with the con- 
summate skill of a first-rate 
journalist. 


Japan Unmasked is more than 
a mere statement of the events 
that have been agitating the Far 
East during the last ten years 
since 1931, the time of the first 
invasion of Manchuria by the 
Japanese, to the present time. It 
is the unfolding of the living 
picture of a whole world in tur- 
moil. It is the word by word 
picture of the collapse of a great 
Empire, carrying with it, as it 
were the prestige, the glory, and 
perhaps the economic fortunes 
of a large portion of the western 
world in which we are included 
whether we realize it or not. 
Mr. Abends’ book is as alive as 
the headlines of our morning 
paper, fresh, stimulating, full 
of facts, interesting from cover 
to cover. A book that should be 
widely read, especially through- 
out the Pacific Coast, for the 
mass of information, the clear 
thinking of its author and the 
warning it conveys to all those 
thinking of its author and the 
who are aware of the vital im- 
portance that Asia has today and 
will continue to have in the fu- 
ture on the development of Am- 
erican policy, business and life 
in that part of the world. 
Ath 


DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAS. By 
Andre Cheradame. Doubleday Doran 
and Company, Inc. Pp. xlix, 306. $3.00. 
A new book by Andre Chera- 

dame, at this time brings mem- 

ories of the dashing, vivid, and 
enthusiastic polemist of the 

First World War, when the au- 

thor, with extraordinary per- 

spicacity, foresight, and intense 

French patriotic ardor, was 

carrying his battle into Germany 

bringing to the American pub- 
lic in those years the revela- 
tions of a seer, with the warn- 
ings of a prophet, the whole 
coupled with the vastest array of 
facts, upon which he was basing 
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his indictment against Teuton- 
ism. In those days Mr. Chera- 
dame was considered an alarm- 
ist, a bitter-ender, and even an 
international agitator, who let 
his reason be carried away by 
what amounted to something like 
a pathological bias against Ger- 
many. 


Twenty-five years later, in 
1939, most everything that Mr. 
Cheradame wrote proved to be 
correct. Today the author at the 
ripe age of seventy, is not de- 
tracting a single word of what 
he said a generation ago, with 
regard to Germany as a danger 
to the world’s existing order and 
peace. His Defense of the Am- 
ericas, written in the same vivid 
style, and replete with informa- 
tion, facts and figures, points out 
the dangers lurking in the Nazi 
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penetration into the western 
hemisphere. His chapter on the 
Total War by Germany, and Hit- 
ler’s Pan-Germanism, and the 
tracing of the idea of world 
mastery by Germany away back 
to the days of Frederick the 
Great, may sound to many as 
exaggerations. But Mr. Chera- 
dame is at his best when he is 
giving us his deductions about 
the western hemisphere, from 
what has happened to this day 
in Europe. His is a most inter- 
esting enlightening, and inform- 
ative book. It becomes far 
easier to read, if one takes it up 
for relaxation, or for a stimu- 
lant. Cheradame has always 
been a great, brilliant, lovable 
Frenchman; he still is. 


A. Th. P. 
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